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TEACHER AND COMMUNITY 


FOREWORD 


Community education is becoming in- 
creasingly the concern of socially intelligent 
teachers and administrators. The many eco- 
nomic and social maladjustments in our na- 
tional life and in local community living 
have created new educational problems. 
There was a time when educators felt that 
the major problem of public education was 
improvement within the schools themselves, 
with no regard for the improvement of the 
social conditions affecting the school. Our 
attention was centered upon the teaching of 
skills and knowledges necessary in the mas- 
tery of academic subjects. We were tre- 
mendously concerned with the development 
of more effective teaching and administra- 
tive techniques, as well as with the addition 
of new courses to the curriculum. We in- 
vested millions in modern buildings, ath- 
letic fields, and equipment. Now we are in 
the process of discovering that the social 
aspects of education have been too largely 
neglected. The present emphasis upon com- 
munity education is an attempt to overcome 
this neglect. 

The fears and uncertainties of adults aris- 
ing from the precarious nature of society are 
inevitably communicated to their children. 
Pupils whose parents are continually fearful 
that each pay day may be their last, or that 
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government relief may suddenly be cut off, 
find little sustenance in the academic fare 
commonly provided them in schools. They 
are made fearful by periodic disagreements 
and recriminations between parents who live 
under the severe nervous strain of uncertain 
economic conditions that threaten the peace 
and comfort of the home, or its actual con- 
tinuance. Many children come to school from 
homes broken by divorce, and are struggling 
to achieve a sense of security under unpre- 
dictable conditions. Others are worried by 
the belief that they, too, upon leaving school, 
will find no secure place for themselves and 
that there will be little opportunity for them 
to accomplish anything which will be sig- 
nificant to themselves and their fellow- 
men. 

Socially sensitive teachers and administra- 
tors are increasingly recognizing the effect 
of such social maladjustments upon the lives 
of children. Because of their interest in the 
welfare of pupils who are placed in their 
charge, they are becoming concerned with 
the necessity for the improvement of condi- 
tions in both school and community which 
tend to maladjust children and youth. They 
lead pupils to study at first hand local and 
regional conditions and problems. They 
study the history of these problems and how 
they are being met in other communities 
and other nations. They encourage efforts 
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on the part of children, parents, and schools 
in cooperative ventures to improve commu- 
nity living. They believe that the school as a 
public institution should have a major con- 
cern for the welfare of pupils and should no 
longer limit its activities to the academic 
training of the young. The appearance of a 
democratic community type of education for 
both children and adults is resulting from 
the realization that the improvement of 
schools is closely bound up with the improve- 
ment of community living and of society. 


This special issue of EpucationaL MetHop 
is primarily concerned with the presentation 
of actual community education projects. The 
first article presents various concepts of com- 
munity and emphasizes the value of the com- 
munity idea in the educational process. The 
subsequent articles are descriptions of vari- 
ous types of community education activities. 
Three of these describe the use of commu- 
nity and regional resources in schools located 
in Denver, Colorado, Columbus, Ohio, and 
Honolulu, Hawaii. Two deal with the tech- 


niques and values of surveys which were 
carried on by public school children in Glep. 
coe, Illinois, and Denver, Colorado. Two 
others tell of health and art educational sery. 
ices developed for both adults and children 
in the Norris, Tennessee, area and in Owa. 
tonna, Minnesota, respectively. The descrip. 
tion of a camp program for children in a 
rural area near Battle Creek, Michigan, con- 
tains many implications for public school 
education. Two adult education projects, one 
carried on by the WPA in Utah and an. 
other by the University of Minnesota, are 
included, while one article deals with a com- 
munity educational venture sponsored by 
New College in a thickly populated area in 
New York City. 

It is hoped that these descriptions of pio- 
neering ventures in community education, 
conducted under widely differing conditions 
by both children and adults, may furnish 
inspiration and guidance to others who are 
concerned with improving community liv. 
ing through education. 


S. E. 














THE MEANING OF COMMUNITY 


Lioyp A. Coox 


Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


To the vast majority of persons, the de- 
pression has been a stern taskmaster. Among 
other things, it has set them to taking inven- 
tory of our basic social institutions, including 
the school. While the past decade is too near 
at hand for final reckoning, one thing seems 
clear: the public school, unlike some few in- 
stitutions, has not frozen into rigidity in face 
of social change. On the contrary, it has ex- 
panded in enrollment, curricula, teachers and 
their training, plants and their equipment. 
None the less, it is charged with lag, and 
rightly so, for these changes are in the outer 
shell of education, not within its inner core. 
They are alterations in size and structure, 
not in direction or function. With encour- 
aging exceptions, pupils still sit and listen as 
of old, and teachers still talk about individ- 
ualizing and socializing instruction. 

It is within this perspective that the nature 
of community and the school’s relation to it 
take on significance. This is illustrated by 
what can now be called a real issue in respect 
to the community school. Being practical per- 
sons engaged in the task at hand, its initiators 
have no more than started to clarify in print 
their purposes and procedures. Judging from 
cases presented in a recent volume,’ a com- 
munity school is one which (1) orients its 
aims and purposes to pupil needs and back- 
grounds; (2) uses an array of community 
resources in its program; (3) functions as a 
locality service center; (4) seeks increasingly 
to democratize the whole of life in school 
and outside; and (5) assumes a major re- 
sponsibility for the improvement of area life 
and institutions. Any school is a community 


school to the extent that it shows a total pat- 
tern involving principles of this nature. 

Since critics of such schools, and of com- 
munity oriented programs in general, do not 
as a rule define the idea of community to 
which they react, one can only guess at the 
meanings attached to it. Krey* remarks that 
no community, “small or large, rural or 
urban,” is self-contained, self-sufficient, or 
unrelated to the past. Next, he implies that 
advocates of the community school do not 
view localities in this light, hence they live 
and teach a narrow provincialism. Thus he 
concludes that curricula built on such foun- 
dations are unsound. From this statement of 
the case, we assume that educators are faced 
with two alternatives: either the concept of 
community must be abandoned as outmoded 
in the present age or else it must be brought 
into line with whatever social reality it can 
still be used to designate. The latter alterna- 
tive seems more logical. 

Community itself is a commonsense word. 
To the man on the street, it means simply 
“the place” where he lives, not his house or 
street, but the locality group plus its culture. 
In technical usage a community is (1) a 
population aggregate, (2) inhabiting a con- 
tiguous territory, (3) integrated through past 
experiences, (4) possessing a number of 
basic service institutions, (5) conscious of its 
unity, and (6) able to act in a corporate 
capacity in meeting recurring life crises.* 
Any territorial grouping, or any kind of 
human association with spatial relationships, 
is a community to the degree that it satisfies 
these criteria. 


1 Everett, Samuel (editor), The Community School. New York: D. Appleton-Century, 1938. 


Kre 


Regional Program for the Social Studies, 29-35. New 


ork: The Macmillan Company, 1938. 


3 Cook. Lloyd A., Community Backgrounds of Education, 26-29. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1938. 
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While we are cautioned not to look a gift 
horse in the mouth before accepting it, the 
same can hardly be said for definitions. 

(1) “Population aggregate” seems prefera- 
ble to “social group” because of the former’s 
wide and colorless sweep.* The size and com- 
position of this population cannot be set 
down a priori, but the collectivity must be 
large enough and homogeneous enough to 
function as a community. 

(2) The idea of contiguous territory 
means that a community exists somewhere. 
It has spatial placement, a locus on the land. 
Unlike a political unit such as a ward, or a 
statistical unit such as a census tract, its 
boundaries are neither fixed nor formal, 
neither unchanging nor sharply delimitable. 
The community will have a center of domi- 
nance (village, town, city), lines of influ- 
ence radiating outward, and a rim or periph- 
ery. Families within its circle will partici- 
pate to varying degrees in area life and hence 
will “belong” to it. Those at the rim will be 
pulled in more than one direction, due to 
the overlapping of all modern communities. 
They may shop here, vote there, and attend 
church in still another center. The problem 
is to determine by field study the nature of 
their participation. 

(3) “Integrated through common experi- 
ence” implies an historic past in which mem- 
bers took part or have shared vicariously. 
This is the living past, authentic or not, as 
recounted by early settlers, local orators, aged 
patriarchs, and others. To be en rapport with 
this heritage identifies one as a we-group 
member, a person who knows the great 
benchmarks in the community’s struggle for 
existence. 

(4) The number of service institutions a 
locality must have before it is accorded full 
community status is not known. By com- 


mon usage, it must have enough of these 
agencies and of a kind so that routine human 
demands can be satisfied and “living to- 
getherness” go forward. On this basis, Kolb 
classifies rural communities into several cate. 
gories: single service type, limited simple 
service, semi-complete, etc.° Great cities also 
have been differentiated in terms of predomi- 
nate institutional complexes.° 

(5) Consciousness of local unity means 
much the same as “community spirit.” It in- 
dicates that community exists in the minds 
of members, not as so many discrete units 
but as a patterned structure of things and 
persons. It is a gestalt and, like other percep- 
tual entities, gets meaning by reason of what 
has been called “field,” “background,” or 
“anchorage points.”’ More concretely, people 
refer to the community by name, think of 
it when away, keep in touch with its mem- 
bers, criticize its faults, extol its virtues, and 
use it as a frame of reference in interpreting 
characters and events. Like other kinds of 
consciousness, community awareness exists 
in degrees, varies with persons and circum- 
stances, and is susceptible of deliberate ma- 
nipulation. On occasion, it divides a town 
into hostile camps separated by only a road or 
river, but held apart by impregnable barriers 
of ill-will and “distance.” 

(6) The ability to act in a corporate capac- 
ity is the prime test of community unity and 
persistence. A crisis arises—flood, fire, racial 
conflict, depression, or “boom.” Such changes 
are well-known to students of community 
life. They are occasioned by either internal 
or external forces, and may be either gradual 
or catastrophic. Regardless of their origins, 
the community must act in order to preserve 
itself. If the crisis is met successfully, group 
cohesion may be stronger than before; if it 
cannot be met, social disorganization results. 


4For a discussion of plant communities, see F. E. Clements’ chapter in Carl Murchison (editor), Handbook of 


Social Psychology, 22-47. 
5 Kolb, J. H., 


oO 
* Ogburn, W. F., Social Characteristics o 


Worcester: Clark University Press, 1935. 
Service Relations of Town and Country. Wisc. Agri. Exper. Station Bull. No. 58, 1923; 
J. H., and Brunner, E. deS., A Stud 4 of Rural Society, Chap. V. New York: 


see also 
Houghton Mifflin, 1935. 


Cities. Chicago: International City Managers’ Association, 1937. 
See Sherif, Muzafer, The Psychology of Social Norms, 26 ff. New York: 


arper and Brothers, 1936. 
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THE MEANING OF COMMUNITY 


In the long run, corporate action provides a 
pragmatic test of fitness for survival. Some 
communities become strong, others grow 
weak, and all are at any moment of time 
on some stage in a life cycle the sequences of 
which are unpredictable. 

By use of the above criteria, the idea of 
community can be distinguished from re- 
lated concepts. Areas which do not exhibit 
these characteristics, such as isolated moun- 
tain settlements,® are not true communities. 
They are more properly called unorganized 
districts. Unlike these amorphous groupings, 
rural hamlets and urban neighborhoods pos- 
sess the above traits in a limited degree. Thus 
they are subcommunities. At the opposite ex- 
treme are supercommunities, i.e., metropoli- 
tan regions with their great urban-industrial 
centers, such as New York. Between these 
ranges are found average American commu- 
nities—villages, towns, and cities, plus their 
respective service zones. 

It is here that account must be taken of 
the double aspect in which human “living 
togetherness” presents itself. On the one 
hand, we are members of society, an abstract, 
inclusive, timeless social milieu. Krey’® 
sketches an unforgettable picture of this 
phase of collective living in his exploration of 
a little Colorado town. He showed that this 
town was subject to influences from every 
part of the world and from the whole sweep 
of time, but he neglected to study the same 
area in its community aspect. The town has 
hotels to be sure, but it has homes also. 
Home-grown or processed goods are mixed 
with imported artifacts; native sons rub 
shoulders with foreign-born strangers; mail 
order houses and chain stores compete with 
locally owned establishments. Sociologists 
long ago recognized that both community 
and society are omnipresent in the modern 
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world.”® Both are forms of social organiza- 
tion, and they differ primarily in, that one 
connotes a spatial frame of reference and the 
other does not. Stated in other words, the 
relation of community to society is that of a 
variable to the central tendency. 

Many writers go further than Krey in be- 
lieving that local communities have all but 
disappeared in the wake of an encroaching 
leviathan, the modern cosmopolitan, urban- 
industrial state. Kotinsky** advances this 
view. The “pioneer community,” we are told, 
was relatively isolated. It went its way as a 
fairly closed system, managing its own af- 
fairs, and indoctrinating the young in its 
patterns. It was, withal, easy to lay hold of, 
but by the time schools needed to use it for 
educative purposes it had just about ceased 
to exist. Not to be thwarted, the school cre- 
ated “a community” in much the same way 
as college students create campus “tradi- 
tions.” For example, the school made “com- 
munity agencies” and sent pupils to partici- 
pate in them. Relating education to these 
semi-fictitious enterprises was assumed to 
relate it to significant community life, and 
therein was the fallacy. For the center of 
collective living, when comprehensible at all, 
is far distant and inaccessible; it is in Wash- 
ington, Tokio, or Timbuktu. It is wherever 
our goods are manufactured, our policies 
formulated, our destinies determined. Since 
these things no longer stem from Middle- 
town or Littleville, why continue to regard 
these places as communities? 

To outline a viewpoint as we have done is 
to distort it, for shades of meaning are lost 
in contour. Acknowledging this fact, the pic- 
ture still seems somewhat extreme. Our pur- 
pose is not to set it right, for this is a re- 
search task, yet certain kinds of evidence 
bear witness to the reality and the usefulness 
of the community concept. 


fad example, Sherman, M., and Henry, T. R., Hollow Folk. New York: Crowell, 1933. 


rey, A. C., “The World ‘at Home,” 


in Ruth West (editor), Utilization. of Community Resources in the Social 


Studies 173-181. Ninth Yearbook, National Council for the Social Studies, Cambridge, Mass., 1938. 


10 Cf, Alihan, Milla A., Social Ecology. Ra York: Columbia University Press, 
c 


1 Kotinsky, Ruth, “The Community 


1938. 


ool” (book review), Social Frontier, 5:28-29 (October, 1938). 
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Apparently American life is being re- 
vamped today from two directions. The 
federal government is expanding on every 
measurable index, presumably to free democ- 
racy from excessive individualism and stub- 
born localisms. At the same time, localities 
are experimenting with novel types of com- 
munity action.” To illustrate, a new and 
strong form of trade unionism has appeared, 
important sectarian movements of Jews and 
of Catholics are underway, consumers’ co- 
operatives are increasing, and community 
councils are viewed with growing favor. 
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Most of these movements operate on three 
interrelated levels—the locality, state or re. 
gion, and nation. They stand in contrast 
to older semi-folk organizations, such as the 
parent-teacher associations, and they argue 
that communities are anything but inert. 
From an educational standpoint, the local- 
ity is still the basic environment in which 
children come of age. It inducts them into 
its forms and norms of associated living, its 
atmospheres and relationships. These factors 
alone make the community an invaluable 
concept in the teaching-learning process. 


12 Lindeman, Eduard C., ‘New Patterns of Community Organization,” in Coping With Crime. 1-7. Yearbook, 


National Probation Association, 1937. 


WE GAVE THEM EXPERIENCE 


Wittia S. Girautt aNp STEwart T. WALTON 


Teachers, West High School, Denver, Colorado 


“Gosh,” said Joe, “more objectives! It 
seems like we have to begin with objectives 
in every subject—even the interesting ones. 
Today we began our project on vocations 
and, as usual, we recited the old list: first, 
to become acquainted with the world in 
which we live; second, to understand our 
relationship to it; third, to find our respec- 
tive places in it; and lastly, to contribute 
something to the welfare of society. Now I 
ask you, ain’t that lofty?” 

Some three weeks later Joe’s comments 
showed a change in point of view: “When 
our class began to work, the objectives, one 
by one, began to show signs of life. We were 
going out into the cold, cruel world to rub 
elbows with gruff, callous industry. At last, 
we were on the threshold of actually finding 
our niches in the world, and were to add 
what little we could to the well-being of 
mankind.” 


Indeed, this was serious business for the 
student. Here was no unit of textbooks, 
lectures, and meaningless recitations. This 
was preparation for real work, and it had 
to be done quickly, too, for on October 18, 
only five weeks hence, each worker must 
have his job, chosen from his favorite field 
of work, and be ready to report for duty. 

When the semester opened in September, 
1937, a group of twenty-eight seniors at West 
High School, Denver, thought they knew 
the types of work in which they were in- 
terested, but they knew little of the prepara- 
tion which would be required of them or 
of the techniques of securing jobs. Our voca- 
tional project was aimed to give information 
on these points. 

First we studied the qualities which em- 
ployers expect to find in their employees. 
These were grouped into: (a) personal quali- 
fications, (b) character traits, and (c) skills 
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WE GAVE THEM EXPERIENCE 


or abilities. After attempting to ascertain the 
weaknesses and strengths of each individual 
student in terms of the ideals listed, we made 
an effort to determine methods by which 
the weaknesses might be overcome and the 
strengths maintained. 

We then made a thorough study of voca- 
tions in which class members thought them- 
selves to be interested. Each student made 
as complete a study of his own field as was 
possible, using the library, conferences, inter- 
views, and the like. This material he sum- 
marized in a paper. 

We then began to plan how to secure em- 
ployment. We studied application methods 
in general, and then several application 
blanks were filled out for practice. Letters 
of application were written by each student 
and discussed. Interviews were studied 
rather thoroughly—what to say and how to 
say it, etc. Some “sample interviews” were 
then arranged. These took place before the 
class, and we are deeply indebted to some 
of our adult citizens for interviewing stu- 
dents under these somewhat unnatural but 
highly instructive conditions. 

During the time this study was in prog- 
ress, the teachers in charge interviewed 
“leads” which were supplied in part by the 
students themselves. From this group of 
prospective employers, “jobs” were secured 
for the students in their chosen fields. In 
most cases the jobs were actually arranged 
by the instructors, but in every case the 
student presented himself for an interview 
and placed an actual application. 

It was understood that all jobs were to be 
primarily for “observation” and that no re- 
muneration was to be expected. Our purpose 
was to make sure that students should not 
take places which could be filled by adults 
who needed and should have the work. 

The actual work began on October 18 
and ended on December 3, 1937. Prearranged 
programs allowed the students to be excused 
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from school at 12:45 for the remainder of 
the afternoon. This time which was missed 
from the school day was given up by the 
English and social studies teachers. 

Before the students were allowed to enter 
the various work placements, parents were 
asked to sign blanks to relieve the school, its 
employees, and the employers on the projects 
of all blame in case of accidents. There is 
some doubt that these blanks provided com- 
plete protection, but fortunately no accidents 
occurred. 

It was very difficult to secure places for 
those interested in some types of work. This 
was due partly to strong labor organizations, 
partly to industries in which commercial 
secrets could not be revealed, businesses 
where technical skill was required, and estab- 
lishments in which all employees were un- 
der bond. A general business slump at the 
time may have been responsible also for 
a portion of our problem. 

Success eclipsed our difficulties, however, 
for most of our pupils found placements in 
which they seemed very happy. Among the 
group were prospective secretaries, teachers, 
librarians, social service workers, newspaper 
reporters, accountants, a lawyer, a dental 
assistant, an architect, a printer, and others. 

The comments of the students tell us 
many interesting and colorful things about 
their unusual experiences. 

“I was a cub reporter,” said James, “and 
my job was covering the police, fire, and 
postal departments, and writing the stories 
for the paper. This project helped me to 
find my first real vocational interest.” 

Despite the fact that Joseph had a hard 
time finding experience in the field of ac- 
counting and had to accept a job working 
on the books in a cafeteria, he had no hesi- 
tation in saying, “I like accounting.” 

“Social service? It’s interesting and ex- 
citing; something new is always happening; 
it keeps one always on the go.” Ruth was 
convinced that this should be her life work. 
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Herman, our lawyer, commented, “I re- 
ceived value from going to courtrooms and 
listening to trials, and learning why my 
lawyer-guide said and did such peculiar 
things.” 

So it went—every student had something 
to say about the value of his experience. 
Some reported that they learned much 
through the mistakes they made. Said 
Mary, “One day while Mrs. B. was attend- 
ing a Community Chest luncheon, I was 
given the job of taking complete charge of 
the class for the first time, and it was a job. 
One little girl at the beginning of school 
brought me fifteen cents, and as it was dur- 
ing the week of Community Chest drive, I 
asked her if it were for the mite box. She 
said it was, and contributed it. The next 
day Mrs. B. informed me that the money 
was supposed to have been for milk and 
that the girl’s father was not so happy about 
having it put into the mite box.” 

Maybelle, a lovely sixteen-year-old girl 
with an urge to serve, “went to the Com- 
munity Center full of enthusiasm for my 
work, but I was very disappointed after I 
had been there a couple of days. I expected 
to have the opportunity of going out to do 
real family case work, settling domestic dif- 
ficulties, and trying to help the mothers of 
problem children. I realize now that I have 
not had enough experience or education to 
give such advice, and people who are in 
difficulty wouldn’t take advice from a per- 
son as young as I am.” 

Poor Orville! He wanted to be an archi- 
tect—all he needed to know was mechanical 
drawing. But he confessed that his “worst 
mistake was when I told an important client, 
‘If you want to talk to Mr. F. call him back 
in the morning, ’cause he ain’t here now,’ 
but I soon learned to answer the telephone 
like a gentleman.” 

Some students saw in a new light things 
of which they had previously had no con- 
sciousness. One said, “I woke up to the 


fact that one can enjoy teaching”; another, 
“as a teacher I found that my greatest handj. 
cap was a weak voice.” A rather unusual 
observation was made by one high school 
student, “I find that architects never stop 
studying.” 

Several students found that the places 
where they were employed were not wholly 
to their liking, but it was in no case a lack 
of interest in the undertaking. Martha com. 
mented, “although I enjoyed working a 
—, I most certainly would not advise any. 
one to seek permanent employment there, 
Work and wages both are too irregular.” 

Although it was not expected that per. 
manent employment would result from the 
project, two such instances occurred. One 
of our girls who spent each afternoon in a 
branch library reports, “since the project 
closed, to my delight I’ve been called back 
for permanent part-time work with pay. 
With this financial assistance I see my way 
through college.” A lad who had worked 
in a printing shop writes: “I helped to run 
a newspaper, with the result that I now 
know how to run a Ludlow typecaster; a 
job is open for me next summer, and I have 
excellent references when I want them.’ 
Certainly such adventure should mean much 
to these fortunate students. 

In order to determine what employers 
thought of our experiment and of the stu- 
dents who were working under them, a 
simple check list was devised. One of these 
lists was sent to each employer with the 
invitation to fill it out and return it to the 
school. The response was very heartening; 
of the twenty-eight blanks sent out, twenty- 
five were returned. The information on 
these returned papers indicated that em- 
ployers considered personality to be of the 
highest importance in their business. Fol- 
lowing in close order came accuracy, job 
knowledge, quality of work, and reliability. 
They indicated that our students were 
strongest in personality, willingness to learn, 
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reliability, cooperation, and personal appear- 
ance; their weaknesses seemed to lie prin- 
cipally in a lack of experience and a sense 
of inferiority. All employers expressed en- 
thusiasm for the practical values of such a 
project. 

We, as instructors, varied our estimate of 
the value of the experiment from day to 
day. When we went to an office and found 
that Peggy had failed to report for work 
and had gone Christmas shopping instead, 
our “egos” reached an all-time low, but 
when we discovered Jimmie reporting for 
his newspaper a holdup which had set the 
small suburban town agog, we assumed the 
lofty attitude of the proud parents whose 
son has just scored a touchdown for the 
home team. 

It was questioned whether students “kept 
up” in their other studies during the experi- 
ment. We found that, taking the class as a 
whole, there was practically no change from 
previous marks which the students had 
received. 

It is suggested that instructors who at- 
tempt this type of project should begin to 
get “leads” early and to line up jobs as soon 
as possible. Delay will mean that some stu- 
dents will not be placed. Encourage a 
student to study his first choice intensively, 
but not to “sink or swim” with it. There 
are other jobs in allied fields which often 
serve as valuable a purpose as the original 
choice. 

In most cases it will be found advisable 
for the instructor to contact the business man 
in order to establish favorable relationships, 
and to “sell” the idea before the student 
arrives. Most business men are reasonable 
and willing to cooperate if the nature of 
their business will permit. At any rate, prac- 
tically every person will agree that the idea 
is a good one and will be willing to do his 
part. Making these contacts requires con- 


siderable time. It is suggested that, whenever 
possible, the instructor’s time be so sched- 
uled as to allow him free afternoons. No 
one should attempt this work who does not 
have access to an automobile. 

Our experience showed that it is much 
more likely that a pupil will succeed if he 
works alone in a commercial concern than 
if he works with a fellow-student. It seems 
that most employers, in order to avoid 
favoritism, give the students the same rating 
on reports and assign them similar tasks. 
This tends to dull the interest of the pupil, 
because he senses the fact that his job place- 
ment is not wholly his own; he must share 
it with his partner. If experiences similar 
to those provided for a limited number of 
pupils were to be arranged for a majority 
of the youth of a city, it would be necessary 
that techniques be developed so that stu- 
dents could work together to advantage. 
Although there was no difficulty with organ- 
ized labor in any way, if the project were 
to be expanded to include great numbers 
of students, some understanding would be 
necessary. 

We believe that this project did several 
significant things. It introduced the students 
to vocational fields; it offered them experi- 
ence in the industrial world; it generally 
fulfilled one of the greatest needs of youth— 
practical assistance in finding their place 
in the world. We believe that the schools 
should assume more and more responsibility 
with regard to the guidance, training, and 
placing of students. in the world of work. 
Our limited experience also led us to believe 
that employers are generally enthusiastic 
about the idea and that most of them would 
gladly continue and extend their support. 
The practicability of the project appeals to 
the business man, and if details can be 
worked out, we feel that industry can be 
depended upon to do its part. 
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Assistant Professor of Social Science-Education, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


If a visitor had happened to enter a cer- 
tain room in Ohio State University School 
on a Friday morning in January, 1938, he 
might have thought that he had blundered 
into a convention of youthful local boosters, 
every individual intent on vaunting his own 
city. But after the visitor had listened a few 
moments, he would have become further 
confused, because topics were mentioned 
which good local boosters shun. A speaker 
contended, “Detroit has slums and we could 
study housing there,” and met a quick re- 
sponse, “But Washington has awful slums 
almost in the shadow of the White House, 
and we could get a housing administrator 
to talk to us.” The eleventh grade students 
were trying to decide which city would 
make the most profitable trip for them, 
given their present needs, interests, and pro- 
gram of study. 

The discussions and projected trip were 
part of orientation, a program of study and 
experience which had arisen in the eleventh 
and twelfth grades of Ohio State University 
School in answer to a genuine need. Under 
the trained guidance of Dr. Virginia S. 
Sanderson and with the cooperation of staff 
members, high school youngsters were being 
oriented in the nature of the occupations 
and education which awaited them in the 
years beyond the high school. 

Don, the class president who presided over 
the weekly session of class business during 
orientation, banged his gavel and ruled that 
each city be taken up in turn. “Washington, 
D. C.” Students who were favorably inclined 
pointed out that here was a trip with an em- 
phasis on government, and couldn’t every- 
one see that one of the most important things 
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in American life was government? Couldn't 
they see from this year’s study of the Ameri- 
can scene in social science that government 
was steadily extending its activities and 
would probably continue to extend them 
even further in the future? Didn’t govern- 
ment account for a great number of occu- 
pations, many of the occupations which we 
will go into? We could visit—and a long 
list of possibilities spilled out. 

In the same manner, Detroit, an industrial 
automobile city, and Pittsburgh, an indus. 
trial steel city, were analyzed. A trip that 
would combine government and industrial 
emphasis—to Washington with a stopover 
at Pittsburgh—found proponents, largely 
those who had supported the Pittsburgh idea 
earlier. One persuasive voice was raised for 
Philadelphia, “an unspecialized, all-around 
city like our own city where most of us will 
work.” A small lobby of well-informed in- 
tellectuals advocated a southern regional trip 
through the Tennessee valley. What an op- 
portunity, they argued, to study the new 
pattern of life and work in America, the 
TVA! 

Each group of advocates had investigated 
costs through phone calls, letters, and con- 
versations with bus companies, railroads, 
hotels, and traveled acquaintances. The De- 
troit trip was low, with a $15 estimate for 
three days. The southern regional trip was 
high, with a $35 estimate for four days. 

On a student suggestion, the president 
delegated a committee to write to parents for 
advice. 


In discussing the proposed class trip, we 
have selected the following five possibilities: 
Washington, D. C., Detroit, Philadelphia, 
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Pittsburgh (plus Washington), and South- 
ern Territory. Every year the junior class 
takes a trip in the spring to some city and 
region. The purpose of such a trip is to 
help the students understand American life 
through actual contact with the city or re- 
ion. 

, We have given much thought to each of 
these trips, and have listed many items of 
interest. (They are shown on the following 
pages.) 

We have not definitely decided which trip 
would be the most worth while, and would 
like your opinion. We are going to try to 
make a final decision on Friday, January 21. 
Therefore, we would appreciate your an- 
swering the following questions and return- 
ing the sheet by mail or by your son or 
daughter as soon as possible. 

THe CommITTEE. 


Three questions followed, with space pro- 
vided for responses: 


Which, in your opinion, is the most valu- 
able and desirable trip for us? 

Are there any further suggestions you 
would like to offer? If so, list them below. 

If you believe that the proposed trip is 
not worth while, please indicate your reasons 
for believing as you do. 


Two pages, which fully described the range 
of trips and purposes, were attached. 

The committee that framed the letter tabu- 
lated the results. There was no decided 
preference, though Washington or Detroit 
ranked highest in the parents’ replies. The 
class plunged into a final consideration of 
relative values. Detroit won out. 

When trips first originated in orientation, 
student purposes and faculty purposes had 
been primarily vocational. Steadily the voca- 
tional emphasis had expanded beyond the 
range of possible vocations open to students 
taking the trip, toward a broad concern for 
the nature of life and work in modern 
America. In considering the origin of the 
junior trip of 1938, it is interesting to note 
that the group accepted the idea of a trip 
as a junior class tradition. But the students 
did not select a particular place to visit be- 
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cause of tradition, nor accept detailed pre- 
determined purposes. The place they debated 
with animation as described, and through 
the conflict of discussion on regions, differ- 
ing sets of detailed purposes were considered 
and clarified. 

Detroit was selected on two counts. The 
major one was a genuine desire to study 
how men live and work in modern indus- 
trial America, and to become more familiar 
with the conflict between labor and capital. 
The minor one was that the trip was least 
expensive. In the final decision, tradition 
played little actual part, though the city 
adopted had been visited previously by other 
junior classes. 

Once the Detroit decision had been 
reached after two ballots, the class president 
wasted no time on meandering discussion. 
He and the class and the general chairman 
for the Detroit trip, who was immediately 
elected from among many nominees, knew 
how efficient the committee method could 
be when working for a tangible accomplish- 
ment. Hadn’t every party, dance, and other 
social event been planned and carried out 
by student committees? Wasn’t working 
with a variety of committees an integral 
part of education as they had experienced it? 

“What committees do we need?” asked 
the newly elected chairman. A democrati- 
cally planned trip moved into the most 
important stage, arrangements. 

A transportation committee was needed 
to determine whether bus or train should 
be used and to arrange for safe and cheap 
travel. 

A committee on trips within Detroit had 
extremely important work in prospect—to 
arrange by letters for all visits, to schedule 
a balanced program, to arrange exact time 
and other basic details with plants and 
speakers after we arrived in Detroit. 

An entertainment committee was sug- 
gested to plan for unscheduled hours a bal- 
anced program of diversified amusement, 
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with an allowance for sufficient rest and 
sleep. 

A hotel and food committee was needed 
to arrange for inexpensive material comfort. 
Five dollars per person for food and hotel 
was the tentative group allocation for the 
three-day period. 

A finance committee was to have as its 
function setting an exact minimum cost, 
collecting money in prearranged install- 
ments to meet group needs for transporta- 
tion and hotel; coordinating the financing of 
other committees. 

An agreements committee was instituted 
to set up standards of intelligent behavior 
for individuals in the group enterprise. 

A new parent-student committee was 
formed to continue the work of the com- 
mittee which wrote home for advice on the 
most valuable trip. Its function was to keep 
parents informed on all developments in 
planning. 

From a flood of volunteers the chairman, 
Dudley, selected committee members, Some- 
times he chose a reticent person seldom seen 
on committees; the experience would be 
good for him. Sometimes he selected a rec- 
ognized responsible leader; if the committee 
bogged down, the leader would save it. 
Sometimes he disregarded the mute plea of 
a hand. “You're on the party committee al- 
ready.” Sometimes he selected a close friend 
so that the chairman could check up in- 
formally on committee progress; the chair- 
man knew he had a man-sized job. 

Twenty-five out of forty-one students were 
on active responsible committees. A group 
decision was that committees were to pro- 
ceed as far as they could, short of final de- 
cisions, that they were to write letters or 
phone as necessary, then recommend to the 
whole group. Final decisions were to be 
authorized by the whole group after a com- 
mittee report had been heard and approved. 


Letters were written to the prominent 
Detroit hotels. Delegates visited transporta- 
tion agencies after school. The committee 
on agreements pondered specifications. Stu- 
dents named the faculty members whom 
they wished to invite and asked the admin. 
istration to select advisers from their list. 
The group voted to pay faculty transporta- 
tion and hotel bills. The committee on trips 
in Detroit winnowed, with the aid of the 
whole group, three days of educational ac- 
tivity from a compiled list of twenty-six 
possibilities. The fact that orientation groups 
in previous years had visited many of the 
places made the initiation of contacts sim- 
pler, once choices had been made. The pur- 
poses of the trip became still more sharply 
defined in all minds and some phases were 
discarded as possible of duplication in Co- 
lumbus. What survived were essentially 
salient aspects of life and work in an indus- 
trial automobile city marked by conflict 
between labor and capital. 

The writer compiled a bibliography for 
optional reading before the Detroit trip. 
Books were listed under headings—indus- 
trialists, labor, our economic system, and 
novels. That students might survey many 
points of view, the authors were classified 
as conservative, liberal, or radical, and the 
words were carefully defined in a footnote. 

Ten students decided that they would not 
go to Detroit, largely because of financial 
reasons." During March, these students 
held their own meetings and planned a 
“little Detroit trip” to take place in Colum- 
bus while their classmates were away. Be- 
cause many students had visited industrial 
plants in Columbus, their trip stressed places 
that had never been visited by them, yet 
which were important parts of the pattern 
of Columbus life. Interspersed with their 
visits to a radio station, a bank, a peniten- 
tiary, a broker’s office, and the working 


1 At this writing, in 1939, the problem of economic selection is being vigorously attacked. The class that visited Detroit 
is now planning to visit New York. The entire group is sponsoring dances, parties, etcetera, to raise money to supplement 


the limited amount that a few students can afford. 
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quarters of a large hotel were times for 
study and for cooperative working on a 
social science museum that was under con- 
struction by the junior group. 

In February the parent-student committee 
dispatched the following letter home: 


The Junior Class this year has planned to 
go to Detroit. The general purpose of our 
trip is to study life in an industrial city. We 
plan to stop at Toledo to see a glass factory, 
which is a subsidiary of the Ford Motor 
Company. In Detroit, we intend to visit 
the Ford plant, the Chrysler plant, the Gen- 
eral Motors Research Laboratory, Greenfield 
Village, art galleries, museums, and housing 
projects. 

We will hear representatives of the Ford 
and Chrysler motor companies, a speaker 
for the United Automobile Workers Union, 
a representative of the government on the 
relations between industry and labor. We 
believe a discussion of student problems in 
which Detroit students would participate 
could be very valuable to us. 

The trip, however, will not be all work, 
for we plan to take an excursion to Canada 
and we will also have some of the evenings 
for theatres and other forms of amusement. 
The entire cost of the Detroit trip will be 
approximately $15. This figure includes 
transportation, food, hotel, etc. 


In March a final letter went to the parents. 


The Junior Class will leave Monday 
morning, April 4, at six o’clock via Buckeye 
Stages bus for Detroit. The group will re- 
turn Thursday, April 7, in the early evening. 
The students will stay at the Detroit-Leland 
Hotel. They have already paid a $5 deposit 
to cover hotel expenses and they will have 
paid an additional $5.60 by Wednesday, 
March 30, to cover bus transportation, An 
additional $5 for food and recreation should 
be taken along by each student, thus bring- 
ing the minimum cost of the entire trip to 
$15.60. The faculty members who have con- 
sented to go along with the students are 
Miss Alice Johnson, Mr. Harold Reynard, 
and Mr. William Van Til. 

Previous letters sent home by our commit- 
tees have dealt with the program of the 
visits to industrial plants, talks by authori- 
ties, written reports, and entertainment. We 


are now adding the list of agreements, 
worked out by a class committee composed 
of Alice Lampman, David Miller, and Louis 
Hill. 

Students who are going on the Detroit 
trip must sign the following agreements, 
and we would appreciate it very much if 
you would add your signature to indicate 
your approval. 


Junior Class Agreements: 


1. The bus will leave University School 
Monday, April 4, at 6:00 a. m. Any indi- 
vidual who comes late will forfeit all trip 
deposits as well as his opportunity to go on 
the trip. 

2. Smoking cigarettes and pipes is permis- 
sible only if the student customarily smokes 
with his parents’ knowledge and consent, 
and if the individuals are guided by the laws 
of good taste; for instance, smoking must 
be confined to the back seats of the bus, and 
individuals may not smoke when on the 
grounds of industrial plants in Detroit. 

3- Dancing will take place in restaurants 
at dinner time or in the evening in accord- 
ance with the plans of the entertainment 
committee. 

4. There will be no drinking of any alco- 
holic beverages at meals or at any other 
times. 

5. We will take trips, hear talks, write 
reports, and enjoy recreation as one large 
group or as two or three smaller groups, 
each with a teacher as a member according 
to faculty-group arrangement. 

6. All students will be in hotel rooms, 
ready for an eight-hour sleep, by 11 o'clock 
except by special permission of the faculty 
group. 

7. If any individual violates a major agree- 
ment he will be sent home immediately at 
the expense of himself and his family. 

Tue Parent-Stupent ConMITTEE 


Signed: ..... Ap 
(The student) 


proved: 


(The parent) 


The Detroit trip was launched. Each in- 


dividual kept a diary; the following excerpts 
from Mary Lou’s give a good picture of 
events: 


We reached our destination at 12:00 noon, 
checked in at the Detroit-Leland Hotel, had 
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luncheon, and were then prepared for our 
first trip to the General Motors Research 
Laboratory. We were ushered into a large 
room and were presented to a great number 
of machines and mechanical devices used in 
the laboratory by a young man who talked 
to us at great length of the purpose of such 
a lab. This particular one is a testing lab. 
for the General Motors Company, in which 
40% of their time is used in development, 
40% in service, and 20% in actual scientific 
research. Late Monday afternoon, we left 
the research lab. loaded with pamphlets, etc., 
made our way back to the hotel, and pre- 
pared for the evening’s entertainment. This 
ended the first day’s activities. 

On Tuesday we were up early, break- 
fasted, and without further delay the sched- 
uled trip to the Chrysler Corporation was 
begun. The bus ride on the way to the 
plant through Belle Isle was very enjoyable, 
and soon we reached the large factory. The 
lengthy visit started with a tour of the show- 
room, and the sight of so many new cars 
was enough to make anyone long for such 
a car. The trip was continued in two 
groups, each touring the plant. Numerous 
questions were asked, and a great deal was 
seen throughout the visit. One thing was 
definitely noticed by all—the worker in a 
mass production industry does not have as 
much to do with the finished product as a 
worker in a smaller factory. In a plant 
like Chrysler’s, the worker merely has a 
small share of the work on the car. Maybe 
it’s just to tighten a bolt continuously as the 
conveyor belt moves the cars along. This, 
of course, does not take the intelligence or 
skill that some jobs do. 

Upon finishing the tour, the entire group 
was addressed by several Chrysler officials, 
and many topics concerning labor, unions, 
health and safety were discussed. Several 
hours after, a luncheon was served, which 
wound up our Chrysler trip. 

Leaving there at 2:00 or 2:30, after sev- 
eral shop movies, we went directly to the 
rooms of the United Automobile Workers, 
which is a division of the C.I.O., in the Gris- 
wold Building. Here we listened to one 
of the union members discuss labor and the 
purposes of unions. One of the points made 
by this man was that Ford, who had no 
unions in his company, will definitely come 
to an agreement with the U.A.W. even 
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though it takes years, and that eventually 
the union will be recognized in his plants, 
This comment particularly prevailed in my 
mind and of course there were others. This 
discussion closed within an hour, and Tues- 
day’s events ended with a trip to Canada 
that evening. 

Awakening the third day, Wednesday, 
we were confronted with very cold weather 
and snow. But in spite of the disappoint 
ing weather we continued our trip itinerary 
by touring the Ford Motor plant. The tour 
was started in the big Rotunda building, 
recently built by Ford as a showroom. Mag. 
nificently modern in structure and decora- 
tion is this building. After a thorough in- 
spection of it, we mounted a Ford bus and 
left for one of the factories. One of the 
most impressive factors concerning the 
Rouge plant is its immensity. Here also is 
a mass production industry and here is the 
worker who has the same monotonous job 
day in, day out. This visit occupied our 
morning and we lunched in the Ford cafe- 
teria, after which we enjoyed several movies 
in the luxurious theatre in the Rotunda. 
That afternoon we visited the museum in 
Greenfield Village, which is a Ford project 
and shows the development of the automo- 
bile from its first stages and also the devel- 
opment of other things such as planes, bi- 
cycles, etc. 

The next day, Thursday, we shopped 
some in the morning, and left for home at 
approximately 1:30 p. m. We dined in 
Toledo and arrived in Columbus around 
8:30 p. m. It was a grand four-day trip. 


Each -afternoon, students returned to the 
hotel early enough for baths and siesta, then 
in the hour before dinner they wrote 
answers to questions prepared by Mr. 
Harold Reynard on scientific aspects of 
the day’s experiences and by the writer on 
social aspects: 


What is research and how does a large 
corporation handle this aspect of modern 
industry? 

Do new ideas encounter hostility in re- 
search? Do new ideas encounter hostility 
in fields other than research? 

How does a worker’s job in a mass produc- 
tion industry, like the automobile industry, 
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differ from a worker’s job in an establish- 
ment like Seagraves or Jeffries, which spe- 
cialize in individual orders or custom built 
products? es 

Accidents and insecurity in old age are 
two problems which workers have. Why 
should the Chrysler Corporation have a de- 
partment devoted to getting rid of accidents, 
and not have a department devoted to get- 
ting rid of insecurity in old age? 

Describe how the Chrysler people plan 
production of Chrysler cars. Should there 
be some great organization to coordinate 
the plans of each company and to plan all 
American production with equal care? 
Opinion. 

Compare or contrast the viewpoint in 
regard to fair wages, working conditions, 
and working hours: first, of a person who 
has a very humane set of values; second, 
of a person who has only a profit motive 
set of values. 

Compare the Chrysler visit to the Ford 
visit in regard to jobs of workers, company 
attitude toward labor or unionism, the re- 
ception of visitors. 

Does the length of time Ford employees 
have for lunch affect their good health? 

What do the displays at the Ford Mu- 
seum attempt to portray? If you could 
change the arrangement of the Museum, 
what would you change? 


The only minor discipline problem of a 
smooth-running trip occurred on the last 
evening, when the boys in one room en- 
gaged in some foolish horseplay after hours. 
A morning of optional trips was promptly 
cancelled by the faculty advisers and re- 
placed by a serious discussion on how in- 
dividual incidents affect a group under- 
taking. 

After returning to University School, the 
individuals who comprised the Detroit and 
Columbus groups exchanged notes and ideas 
in several discussion sessions. The Detroit 
group rewrote and improved answers to 
questions and reworked their diaries of 
Detroit experiences. 

Nine months later, while planning for a 
senior trip, the group formally evaluated 
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the visit to industrial Detroit. A few student 
comments, quoted below, may well serve as 
a summary of the value of trip experiencing 
as students see it. 


I can say that the trip to Detroit was the 
most interesting and valuable part of my 
education I have ever had. Today what 
stands out in my mind most is that to- 
gether we all saw and understood condi- 
tions in an industrial city. It was the best 
way to prove to each one of us that the 
worker does not get what he should, and 
also show what great progress has been 
made by industry. We had never seen any- 
thing like this before. . . . 


I think trips are loads of fun. This doesn’t 
mean that I don’t think they are educa- 
tional too. It is because they are fun that 
we learn so much. Everything that we saw 
and heard during our trip was experienced 
in pleasant surroundings and came to us in 
a form that didn’t seem like work. Thus 
we were more ready to listen and think 
about it. This experience and gathered 
knowledge will probably remain with us 
for the rest of our lives .. . 


The main thing I got out of the Detroit 
trip was the ability to see two sides to labor 
and governmental questions. My father is 
prejudiced against labor unions and govern- 
ment taking part in business. I always be- 
lieved what he said before, but after seeing 
myself what is good and bad in labor unions 
I can draw my own conclusions much better. 


The Detroit trip stimulated my conscious- 
ness of modern social problems. I had heard 
about Ford’s assembly line and the working 
conditions of factory laborers but until I 
saw their problems I never had a real under- 
standing of them. One of America’s most 
urgent problems today is that labor is not 
satisfied. After talking to union and non- 
union men I have a much better concept 
of what the workers and their employers 
want. ... 


A democratically planned and executed 
trip had succeeded. A meaningful activity 
had come to a close. The students turned 
their attention to plans to be made for this 
year’s trip. The king is dead; long live the 
king! 











THE CORE STUDIES AND COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES 
Mites E. Cary 


Principal, McKinley High School, Honolulu, Hawai 


It seems quite obvious that the only way 
children will learn how to play baseball is 
through playing baseball. And yet, as teach- 
ers, we have been very slow in apprehending 
that this same principle holds also for the 
teaching of citizenship: that the best way to 
teach citizenship is through a process of 
genuine teacher-guided participation in com- 
munity enterprises. There are many social 
studies teachers who feel this way about 
citizenship education, especially in those 
schools where the usual textbooks are em- 
ployed as the organizing centers of study. 
It was this desire to make instruction in 
citizenship more realistic and genuine which 
caused the staff at McKinley High School’ 
to abandon its former textbook-centered 
social studies program and to enter upon a 
distinctly problems-centered program, which 
we designated as “the core studies.” 

When the core-studies program was put 
into effect in September, 1931, it was antici- 
pated that in a number of important ways 
the students would be helped to deal with 
significant community problems and enter- 
prises: 


1. Because the new classes were to be in 
session two hours daily, these groups 
would have time to visit significant com- 
munity centers and agencies during reg- 
ular school hours. 

2. Because students were to have a share 
in planning the work of the year, it was 
expected that their out-of-school interests 
and problems would be reflected in the 
work of the core-studies classes. 


3. Because these classes were to be given 
considerable freedom in organizing their 
work, it was expected that significant 
events and disturbances of the local and 
larger communities would be studied as 
a regular part of the program. 

4. Although the school community was 
looked upon as our citizenship “labora- 
tory,” it was expected that many prob- 
lems of the school community would be 
traced into the larger community, so that 
students might be helped to see that the 
problems which arise within the school 
are quite like those faced by their parents 
and neighbors. (Reference is here made 
to such matters as school government 
dues—taxes,* budgeting, planning, morale 
and law enforcement, social affairs and 
recreation, publicity, and the like.) 


Seven and one-half years have elapsed 
since our core-studies program was put into 
operation. While we have not made a strict 
accounting of all problems studied and all 
the many instances and ways in which our 
students have been helped to gain new in- 
sights into, and to participate in, the affairs 
of the community, nevertheless it is believed 
that the following brief survey of studies 
undertaken by these classes indicates that the 
program has had a community orientation. 
For purposes of analysis these activities have 
been divided into two classes: (1) those 
studies which were intended primarily to 
help our young people to develop new in- 
sights and ideas which we hope they will 
want to consider further and perhaps test 
out in practice some time in the future, and 


1 McKinley High School, Honolulu, Hawaii, is a senior high school with a population of about 3,750 students. 


Honolulu is a cit 
2 For a fuller 
Harap, Chairman, pp. 278-294. 
Society for Curriculum Study. 


of about 140,000 persons. 


. Appleton-Centu 


escription of “the core studies” at McKinley High School, see The Changing Curriculum, Henry 
oint Yearbook of the Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction and the 


Co., 1937 


3 We encourage students to call their dues “taxes” in order to bring home to them the resemblance of their assessments 


to the assessments of the Territorial Legislature. 
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(2) those undertakings which grew out of 
and made some contribution to actual com- 
munity enterprises. Of course, this classifica- 
tion is quite arbitrary. The first group of 
studies can hardly be called abstract and 
remote from everyday living. Where, for 
example, students are helped to gain new 
insights into the problem of taxation, and 
these matters are discussed with parents and 
neighbors, they are actually participating in 
“solving” an important community problem. 
So we may say that participation in building 
public opinion is, in fact, a very important 
phase of genuine participation. 


Sruptes UNDERTAKEN To DEvELop NEw 
INSIGHTs AND IDEAS 


In October, 1937, students representing the 
core-studies classes presented a forum on the 
subject of “Hawaii and Statehood” for a 
visiting congressional commission which was 
studying the same problem. This subject 
was particularly difficult to handle at that 
time because of strained relations among 
countries bordering on the Pacific Ocean. It 
was complicated, too, by the fact that a ma- 
jority of our students are of Japanese ances- 
try, and the question of loyalty in time of 
war seemed to loom large in the thinking 
of these Mainlanders. Nevertheless, these 
young people handled this and related mat- 
ters with fine insight and obvious fearless- 
ness. The speeches of these young people 
so impressed the visiting Congressmen that 
they were included in the report of the 
commission. 

Another problem which recurs from time 
to time is that of dual-citizenship and expa- 
triation. Last year the senior forum com- 
mittee conducted a survey among our stu- 
dents to ascertain important facts, beliefs, 
and attitudes relative to this important prob- 
lem. 

During the extended strike in 1937, which 
tied up Pacific shipping for months, this 
problem was given considerable attention. 
One important feature of these studies was 
a forum in which the arguments of the 
shippers and seamen were freely discussed. 
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Just recently our seniors studied the Eu- 
ropean crisis involving Czechoslovakia. Sen- 
iors conducted a series of panel discussions 
in our auditorium. A panel group presented 
the same subject before the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women. A year ago 
another panel presented the McKinley cur- 
riculum, with its emphasis on democratic 
social theory, before the same organization. 

In the sophomore orientation* work, 
where new students are helped to under- 
stand and to use our McKinley government 
and organization, much attention is given 
to the ways in which our set-up is like the 
organization of the local government. 

An important local problem and forum 
topic of last year developed out of public 
hearings of the Honolulu Charter Revision 
Commission. 

For several years the seniors have con- 
ducted studies of vocational opportunities 
in Hawaiian industries. Many speakers and 
discussion leaders are invited in from the 
community. There is an open forum in the 
auditorium. Students visit local industries, 
especially near-by sugar plantations. This 
year all core-studies classes participated in 
the study of this problem. 

Similar consideration is being given to the 
problems of the consumer. This year the 
seniors put on a panel discussion in the audi- 
torium. There were many townspeople 
present. To help in their preparation of 
this subject, the students invited several local 
citizens to speak to them. These included 
a prominent labor leader, a representative 
from the pure food administration depart- 
ment, and two leaders in local consumer 
cooperative enterprises. 

As a phase of the national movement to 
eradicate syphilis, our 1937-38 senior class of 
about 1300 students voluntarily took the 
Wasserman test and studied this problem in 
their classes. A test of beliefs and attitudes, 
prepared by a committee of McKinley teach- 
ers, was taken by all students in core-studies 
classes and results were made public in the 
school’s daily paper. 


PARTICIPATION IN COMMUNITY ENTERPRISES 


For several years our school has cooper- 
ated with local health authorities and agen- 


‘Orientation pamphlets developed under the Ay heading, Choosing to Live Intelligently, include the following 
t 


subtitles: ‘“‘How May Participate Intelligen 


y in McKinley Life,” “How May I D 


eal Intelligently With My 


Personal Problems,” “How Does Effective Communication Help Me Live Intelligently” (1939). 
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cies in an effort to control tuberculosis. 

Nearly all students have paid for and have 

taken the skin test. An X-ray picture is 

taken of each positive reactor to determine 
the extent of lung deterioration. The school 
owns an X-ray machine and hires a techni- 
cian for this work. There are rest classes 
and mid-morning milk for those who need 
this service. A few serious cases are sent 
to the local sanitarium each year. This past 
year nearly all seniors voluntarily took the 
new fluoroscope test sponsored by the local 
chamber of commerce, as a check on the 
skin test and X-ray of their sophomore year. 

Each year the students participate in the T. 

B. Christmas seal campaign. 

Students are cooperating with local au- 
thorities and agencies in an educational pro- 
gram of traffic safety. 

In similar fashion our students participate 
in the local community chest. Special study 
is given to the problem of destitution and 
human conservation. 

Each year the school participates in the 
local fire-prevention and clean-up programs. 

These classes take an active part in the 
work of the P.T.A. They serve on the exec- 
utive committee, engineer the membership 
campaign, work on special committees, and 
help with publicity. 

There is a steady flow of requests from 
local organizations and agencies for student 
assistance in all sorts of enterprises. Like- 
wise, there is a continuous stream of local 
persons coming to the school, usually on 
invitation, to present a variety of matters 
to study groups and to participate in dis- 
cussions. During legislative sessions, held 
biennially, these classes follow deliberations 
and developments with great interest. The 
same applies to activities of the local board 
of supervisors. There is an almost contin- 
uous study of local and territorial problems. 

An appraisal of our core-studies program 
to date, on the side of community relations, 
leads to these observations: 


1. It is no exaggeration to report that the 
traditional separation of the school from 
local affairs is quite broken down. 

2. This phase of the program has been 
spotty. There is a need for careful and 


comprehensive planning of school and 
community relations. School administra. 
tors, teachers, pupils, parents, social work. 
ers, physicians, government workers, in. 
dustrial leaders, university specialists, and 
others might well map out several impor. 
tant areas of community development 
along the lines of health, housing, dis. 
tribution of medical care, youth program, 
regional beautification, recreation, demo- 
cratic social progress, and the like. Such 
a program would give the school some. 
thing substantial upon which to chew. 
This would be a genuine, deliberate com. 
munity effort in the direction of human 
engineering. 

Our program has been weak on the side 
of actual constructive participation in 
community undertakings. However, | 
think that our core-studies program has 
been strong on the side of creating sen- 
sitivity to and interest in the flow of 
activities and developments of the com- 
munity. Besides, there is a beginning in 
the direction of critical thinking. 


. Our program is deficient as regards in- 


tellectual content—the basic problems and 
issues faced by our people: the meaning 
of democracy, the conflict between democ- 
racy and authoritarianism and between 
science and dogma, the conflict between 
“middle-class” and democratic social 
theory, why our traditional ideals of “lib- 
erty” and “freedom” seem to be incon- 
sistent with the deepening trend toward 
interdependence and cooperation, why 
our people fear government and dislike 
taxes, history and present status of the 
industrial revolution, significance of the 
closing of the frontier, uses and abuses of 
propaganda, programs and methods of 
pressure groups, sensitivity to logical diff- 
culties of discussion—static and dynamic 
logic, “tyranny of words,” nature of “hu- 
man nature,” and related problems. 

Our students approach the study of 
school, local, national, and international 
problems on the basis of certain inchoate 
assumptions concerning democracy, hu- 
man nature, economics, and related mat- 
ters. It is the office of reflective thinking 
to bring these assumptions out into the 
open, to study them, and to reconstruct 
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them in light of facts and principles of 
the social sciences and of present-day 
realities. Conflicts, inconsistencies, and 
issues might well be used as organizing 
centers of study. Careful records should 
be kept relative to what young people 
believe and why. If these records were 
cumulative the school would, in time, be 
able to report on what is possible in the 
way of stimulating young people to enter 
upon the task of building, each for him- 
self, a criticized and more unified philos- 
ophy of life. 


It is frequently urged that young people 
should be helped to participate “intelli- 
gently” and to give “intelligent” considera- 
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tion to community problems and enterprises. 
But “intelligence” does not operate in a 
vacuum or in the rarefied atmosphere of the 
mountain top. People always think and act 
in terms of basic assumptions and values. 
Consequently, if the process of “intelligent 
participation” is to go very deep, the school 
must help young people to identify, to criti- 
cize, and to reconstruct, in the light of 
pertinent scientific data and present-day 
realities, the platforms—the assumptions 
and values—upon which they stand as they 
participate. And the habit of participating 
in community affairs can be developed only 
through actual participation. 


A SCHOOL SURVEY OF PERSONAL RESOURCES 


MiriAM SUTHERLAND 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, Glencoe, Illinois 


One of the biggest problems an educa- 
tional system faces is that of making its 
schools a vital factor in the community. 
Educators are increasingly realizing the im- 
portance not only of utilizing all the phys- 
ical resources of the community for educa- 
tional purposes but also of using the abili- 
ties of the talented and willing members of 
the community in carrying out the educa- 
tional program. 

In Glencoe, Illinois—a small suburb of 
approximately seven thousand people, on 
the North Shore of Chicago—a very defi- 
nite effort is under way to make the school 
a vital factor in the community. In this 
article an attempt will be made to explain 
three ways in which the school and com- 
munity have worked together toward com- 
mon ends: (1) through the Parent-Teacher 
Association; (2) through a Community Co- 
ordinating Council; (3) through a Com- 
munity Resources Survey and Census. 


The teachers in Glencoe consider them- 
selves very fortunate in having a strong Par- 
ent-Teacher Association. In some schools 
the P. T. A. does little more than hold 
meetings and hear speakers discuss certain 
problems. This is, without doubt, a valu- 
able start, but it is by no means an end. 
In Glencoe the P. T. A. actively assists in 
forming policies and in solving problems 
of the educational system. 

A number of permanent committees are 
organized for the year, or longer, and meet- 
ings of various kinds—room, grade, school, 
or village meetings—are held regularly. 
Many a heated argument has arisen in the 
past as to whether children should learn 
manuscript or cursive writing, whether tra- 
ditional marks or anecdotal reports should 
be given, and as to other school problems 
that would tend to divide the community 
if they were not discussed and decided in 
a democratic manner. 
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Each room in the school has two room 
mothers who aid the teacher in various 
ways. Perhaps she needs transportation for 
a special trip. They help her secure the nec- 
essary cars. Mothers assist in furnishing 
refreshments for parties or in making drapes 
to beautify the schoolrooms. In countless 
ways they are of real practical help to the 
teachers and to the school. Many gladly 
give their time throughout the school year. 
Some have come in to play the piano; some 
have directed plays; some have made cos- 
tumes; others have taught special skills 
such as quilting, crocheting, and knitting. 
It is very unusual for parents to be hyper- 
critical of a school when they have worked 
in the room with the teacher and the chil- 
dren and understand the problems of the 
school. Parents who have worked strenu- 
ously and faithfully to perfect a school sys- 
tem have a loyalty to that school system that 
could be developed in no other way. We 
have found that parents, through the P. T. 
A., are effective forces in carrying on the 
educational program. 

One problem which a school system must 
face is the overstimulation, tension, and mul- 
tiple loyalties caused by the large number 
of organizations with which the child is in 
contact. Besides the regular school teach- 
ers, he may be associated with and interact 
with, for various lengths of time during the 
week, a dancing teacher, music teacher, 
teacher of expression, a Boy Scout or Girl 
Scout leader, a play group leader, a Sunday 
School teacher, a choir master, a swimming 
teacher, or a playground director. Although 
each of these many individual organizations 
undoubtedly has a good effect upon the 
child, collectively they may overstimulate 
him, cause a disintegration of his interests 
and loyalties, and unfavorably affect his 
personality. Because of this danger it 
seemed necessary to make an effort to co- 
ordinate all the institutions and organiza- 
tions in Glencoe, so that they would all be 





working toward the common good of the 
community. Under the leadership of the 





school superintendent, Paul J. Misner, a 
plan was inaugurated. 

In April, 1938, the Glencoe Community 
Coordinating Council was organized. This 
organization is made up of individual mem. 
bers and representative members. Any per- 
son interested in the work of the Council 
is welcome to attend the meetings and to 
vote as an individual member. The repre 
sentative members are elected or appointed 
by the organizations they represent. They 
vote only on the instruction of their organ- 
ization, and vote as representative members, 
their votes being so recorded. To date, 
twenty-eight community organizations have 
sent their representatives to the Council, 
while twenty-five individual members are 
included. 

The following organizations are enthusi- 
astic in their support of the Coordinating 
Council: American Legion; Arden Shore; 
Board of Education; Boy Scouts; Caucus 
Plan; D. A. R.; Garden Club of Glencoe, 
Skokie Chapter; Garden Club of Glencoe, 
Founders’ Chapter; Girl Scouts; Glencoe 
Historical Society; Glencoe Union Church; 
Infant Welfare; League of Women Voters; 
Library Board; Masonic Lodge, No. 983; 
New Trier Sunday Evening Club; North 
Shore Congregation Israel; North Shore 
Methodist Episcopal Church; Parent- 
Teacher Association; Park Board; Play- 
ground Committee; Relief Aid; Rotary 
Club; St. Elisabeth’s Church; St. Paul’s 
A. M. E. Church; Threshold Players; Vil- 
lage Board; Women’s Library Club. 

The objectives of the Coordinating Coun- 
cil are covered, broadly, in their articles for 
organization, which list their purposes as 
follows: 


1. To provide an agency through which all 
community groups can coordinate their 
activities and achieve more effectively 
their common objectives. 


Lad 
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2. To promote community cooperation by 
providing the means whereby the activi- 
ties of each community group are more 
clearly understood by all other community 
groups. 

3. To increase the effectiveness of all com- 
munity activities through planning that 
is designed to eliminate duplication of 
effort, conflicts of schedules, and over- 
lapping of functions. 

4. To promote the achievement of com- 
munity-wide projects that would be too 
large for any single group or agency to 
attempt. 

5. To provide a representative community 
group for the study of community prob- 
lems and to make recommendations in re- 
gard thereto to the proper authorities for 
consideration. 

6. To foster community spirit. 

7. To hear and discuss the suggestions of any 
individual citizen or group of citizens that 
may be presented in the interest of the 
community as a whole. 

8, To investigate and inventory the social, 
physical, cultural, and spiritual resources 
of the community, and to promote a more 
general utilization of such resources. 


Although the Council is only a year old, 
its accomplishments are acknowledged. Al- 
ready it has promoted many successful com- 
munity enterprises. Under its leadership a 
fourth grade cooperated with the D. A. R. 
and the Historical Society in furnishing in 
an authentic fashion the first house built 
in Glencoe. This old log cabin had been 
donated to the village and moved to a cen- 
tral location in the North Park. The par- 
ents became interested in the venture, and 
parents and children worked together in 
developing a museum that is of tremendous 
interest to both. Over five hundred people 
assembled. on the lawn beside the cabin, the 
night of the housewarming, to take part in 
the square dances that were called, and to 
sing the old songs that had been popular 
at the time the cabin was built. 

The Council next sponsored a Fourth of 
July celebration that young and old thor- 
oughly enjoyed—in safety. Not a single 
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accident marred the pleasure of those par- 
ticipating. The Fire Department, for the 
first time in years, spent the entire day in 
the Fire House, not a single fire call being 
received during that day. 

In October, the Council sponsored a 
Halloween party that was attended by four- 
teen hundred persons. The community 
auditorium was a gay place, and the young- 
sters decided that legitimate fun with the 
grown-ups was very good sport. 

The work of the Community Resources 
Committee of the Coordinating Council has 
been one of the largest tasks and, to many 
people, the most interesting. This com- 
mittee set out to survey the community re- 
sources, both natural and human. With the 
object of providing a means by which all 
persons could have an opportunity to help 
in the improvement of their community, 
the Resources Committee planned a ques- 
tionnaire, asking people to list their inter- 
ests, hobbies, talents, places they had visited, 
their collections, etc. To this questionnaire 
was added a section pertaining to desired 
census material which would be of use to 
the school and to the other village agen- 
cies. 

Then came the question of how to secure 
the information. The publicity committee 
advised against circularizing by mail. Gath- 
ering this information presented an oppor- 
tunity for a real educational experience—not 
a perfunctory gesture of formal education, 
but a real community problem that had to 
be met. The problem was presented to the 
seventh and eighth grade children and they 
eagerly accepted the challenge to fill this 
need. The gathering of the information 
now became valuable not only because of 
the material received, but also as an experi- 
ence in the lives of these children. Of course 
the children had to be trained before they 
were sent out to do this job. They had to 
be prepared for the rebuffs which they were 
bound to receive. 
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The Village Manager, George R. Young, 
sent over a large wall map so that the chil- 
dren might ascertain the location of their 
calls before starting out. He also sent a 
card file made up from the lists of the water 
department, so that the calls might be 
checked against this list. In interviews with 
the press he expressed his appreciation of 
the value of the survey which the children 
were making. He said, “Authentic census 
information is badly needed for planning 
and estimating future demands for services 
in the water and garbage departments. The 
government census which is now our only 
source of information is taken only once 
in ten years. For intelligent planning we 
need the information at more frequent in- 
tervals.” 

The children began to feel themselves an 
important part of the community. It was 
their community and they were doing some- 
thing to help in its improvement. Every 
house in the village was contacted. A chair- 
man was elected in each room to bring in 
the questions which arose in his group. It 
is easy to see how valuable this material 
will be. The teacher studying Mexico with 
her group may determine all of the persons 
in the community who have traveled in 
Mexico and who have movies, slides, pic- 
tures, or materials which they will gladly 
share with the group. All of the teachers 
in the school will have access to the world 
map which is being prepared, showing the 
various places that have been visited by 
members of the community. The survey 
also revealed many interesting villagers who 
are glad to share their special talents with 
the school children, whether it be directing 
a play, conducting a musical, helping to 
landscape the school grounds, or teaching 
a group to weave baskets. 

This material is, of course, available not 
only to the teachers but also to all other 
organizations in the community. Program 
possibilities that were never known to exist 


have been uncovered. The community 
players have discovered many people who 
are interested in dramatics, and the garden 
clubs have secured a list of all the persons 
in the village who are vitally interested in 
gardening. As Mrs. Mack, the chairman of 
the Resources Committee, said when the 
first hundred survey blanks were returned, 
“These questionnaires alone would have 
made the survey worth while.” 

We believe, of course, that one of the 
greatest values to be derived from this sur- 
vey is the educational value offered to the 
children—in the organizing of the survey; 
the dividing up of the community; inter- 
viewing parents (some of whom were at 
first unsympathetic with the project); in 
recognizing the necessity for getting exact 
information and writing it in a legible 
hand; deciding on the best method of pre- 
senting census material; learning to con- 
struct tables and graphs that would portray 
the picture clearly; in recognizing the need 
for being absolutely accurate in figuring the 
results to be tabulated, whether it be in ad- 
dition, multiplication, or the figuring of 
percentages; writing up the stories of the 
survey for the school newspaper; writing 
and presenting, for the Community Caucus 
program, some of the amusing incidents 
that occurred in the interviewing; construct- 
ing a mural showing the various occupa- 
tions in which the community members en- 
gage; constructing a world map with stars 
locating the points visited by the people of 
the village; and innumerable other learning 
situations. 

We look upon the parents of our students 
not as a necessary evil but as vital sources 
of enrichment for our educational program. 
We feel that the entire community is inter- 
ested in promoting the welfare of the chil- 
dren, and the children are, in turn, con- 
cerned about the welfare of the community. 
Certainly this augurs well for the continu- 
ance of a democratic way of living. 











STUDENTS MAKE A RECREATIONAL SURVEY 


Fiorence S. Harper 


Teacher, West High School, Denver, Colorado. 


Those groups and individuals in Denver 
who have recognized the responsibility of 
society for assuming leadership in building 
a better community and in helping youth 
to find their place in that community have 
studied with great concern the problem of 
adequate recreation as a part of the city 
plan and program. 

During the process of study and investiga- 
tion it became evident that many agencies 
were offering programs of more or less 
variety and that some were carrying out 
well-organized and inclusive plans. In 
other instances it was evident that good fa- 
cilities and desirable locations were not 
being utilized to the best advantage because 
of inadequate leadership and inability on 
the part of the organization to provide 
trained directors. Some agencies had good 
leadership but lacked the physical equip- 
ment essential to a well-rounded program. 
Such glimpses furnished convincing evi- 
dence that a survey was needed to get be- 
fore the city-wide committee a picture of all 
efforts and equipment in order that the pos- 
sibilities and needs might be comprehended 
more clearly. 


Sponsors AND WoRKERS 


The group sponsoring the survey—the 
Women Citizens’ League, affiliated with the 
National League of Women Voters—were 
women engaged in business, professional 
women, or busy housewives, who could not 
command the time necessary for such an 
undertaking. But why not go to the group 
most concerned, the young people them- 
selves, and enlist their interest, help, and 
suggestions? 


The group already organized and best 
equipped to do the job was obviously the 
senior high school pupils. The League 
chairman delegated teachers in the group 
to take charge of the survey, to make the 
necessary arrangements with the school ad- 
ministrative staff, and to put the machinery 
in operation by which the desired informa- 
tion would be collected. School officials 
welcomed the opportunity of joining with 
civic groups in working on a community 
problem and were glad to make it possible 
for teachers and pupils to participate in such 
community activity. 

Each of the senior high schools was 
selected as the center of operation for mak- 
ing the survey for its district. The League 
committee in charge of the work, on the 
advice of the assistant superintendent, went 
to the principal of each of the five schools 
and asked him to recommend a teacher to 
take charge of organizing a pupil group 
and to be responsible for planning and con- 
ducting the work of the survey for its re- 
gion. The five teachers designated were 
invited into conference with members from 
the League and representatives from the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. The prob- 
lem under consideration was presented, the 
desirability, nature, and scope of a survey 
were considered, and tentative plans for its 
execution were proposed. Careful thought 
was given to the nature of information and 
type of questions that would yield revealing 
results. Following the meeting the com- 
mittee in charge formulated the introduc- 
tion to the survey and the questionnaire as 
here presented. 
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SURVEY OF RECREATIONAL FACILI- 
TIES IN DENVER BY SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


Brock sy Biock Survey ConpucTED THROUGH 
C.assEs IN SENIOR HicH ScHOOL 


1. Purpose of the survey. To furnish an 
explanation, as complete as possible, of all 
noncommercial activities now promoted in 


Denver and to show all facilities now avail- 
able. 

2. Use of survey. The results of the survey 
are to be made available to the groups en- 
deavoring to formulate a more adequate all- 
year-round recreation program, for the city. 
The information will be available to all of 
those interested in helping young people to 
find suitable recreational activities in which 
they may participate. 

3. Groups promoting better recreational 
program: Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
American Legion, Social Agencies, Juvenile 
Court, Probation Court, P. T. A., Firemen, 
Policemen, Women Citizens’ League, Public 
Schools, and others. 

We shall appreciate your cooperation in 
making this information as complete and 
valuable as possible. The survey is under the 
direction of the Women Citizens’ League, 
affliated with the National League of 
Women Voters. 


A student leader within each school was 
selected by the teacher in charge. These five 
student leaders came together with the 
director and formulated plans for carrying 
out the survey. Some common methods 
and practices had to be agreed upon and 
observed for the sake of uniformity in the 
completed project. The questionnaire had 
to be discussed in detail and fully compre- 
hended by these leaders so they in turn 
could instruct other pupils assisting in the 
work. It seemed desirable, also, to give these 
young people as much responsibility and op- 
portunity for leadership as they could assume, 
and to give them the experience of coordi- 
nating their work and organizing group 
procedure to secure harmonious results. 

Each pupil who went out to gather infor- 
mation by personal interview was given a 
statement introducing the survey and a 


questionnaire. Such introduction lent pres. 
tige to the pupil presenting the question. 
naire and significance to the information 
being sought. If the individual contacted 
had not the time at the moment to devote 
to a careful consideration of the matter, the 
introduction and questionnaire were left 
and collected at a later date. This method 
met with very gratifying response from 
those solicited. Some of the questionnaires 
were not as completely nor as clearly an- 
swered as was desirable, but further checkup 
was accomplished with comparative ease 
and with the cooperation and understanding 
of those being interviewed. 

A master map of the entire school district 
was secured by the leader in charge of the 
work of the survey. From this master map 
complete maps were made of each high 
school region, care being taken to see that 
all streets were in by name. Each of these 
maps in turn was given to the teacher in 
charge of the survey for that section of the 
city, and assignments to pupils were made 
from this map by streets and blocks. Of 
course numerous blocks had no recreational 
facilities or activities, but record was kept 
to show that these sections had been investi- 
gated. 

The students in conference had agreed that 
they wanted to present a picture of the exist- 
ing facts as would be revealed by the tabu- 
lated results of the questionnaire. Studies 
had previously been made by other groups 
and maps produced showing the areas of 
juvenile delinquency, bad housing, earnings 
of heads of families, and infant mortality. 
This group considered it their job to produce 
a map that would be equally as enlightening 
on the subject of recreational activities and 
equipment. It was planned that in each 
region a spot map would be made. Dots of 
different colors were used to indicate units 
that were supported by taxes, churches, so- 
cial agencies. Dots were also used to locate 
blighted districts, bad leisure time activities, 
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SURVEY OF RECREATIONAL FACILITIES IN DENVER 
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and movements by local groups that were 
trying to solve their own problem. 

Once during the period of the survey, the 
teachers and student leaders were invited to 
one of the high schools to talk over the 
progress of the work, to exchange experi- 
ences and viewpoints, and to determine 
whether their work was uniform and mov- 
ing satisfactorily. It must be admitted that 
a task so tremendous, extending, because of 
its very nature, over so long a time, tends 
to become tiresome and monotonous. To 
avoid this, the social element must enter in 
and variety in activity and interests must be 
achieved. Especially was the project tiring 
in cases where the work had to be done 
entirely outside of school time. Greater 
interest and enthusiasm were experienced 
by teachers and pupils who carried on the 
survey during school time, the work was 
more carefully done, was more complete, 
and required less checkup. 

One question was uppermost in the minds 
of the pupils, “Is this work going to be put 
on the shelf or will it be used?” Some im- 
mediate satisfaction had to be experienced 
if the most desirable objectives of the project 
were to be realized. In conference, there- 
fore, ways and means of making application 
of the newly found knowledge and of de- 
veloping social-civic interests were consid- 
ered. One method of doing this was to tell 
those in a position to promote improvement 
in the existing situation what students had 
found and the possibilities they thought they 
had discovered. 

During the survey period a general com- 
munity interest expressed itself in meetings 
of various groups which reviewed the rela- 
tionship between the problem of delin- 
quency and an inadequate recreation pro- 
gram. A high school class in sociology 
wrote the script and produced a radio pro- 
gram that was broadcast from one of the 
local stations. This dramatization featured 
the effect of poor environment, badly spent 


leisure time, and unfavorable home cond}. 
tions on personality development, character, 
and social attitudes. 

On their own initiative the pupils planned 
a meeting to which they invited representa- 
tives from each of the groups interested in 
promoting a better city-wide recreation pro- 
gram. A special invitation was sent to the 
Manager of Parks and Improvements, the 
Director of Health Education of the public 
schools, the Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools and to the principal of each high 
school. The date, place, and arrangements 
for the meeting were made by the students, 
The program was planned to be a presen- 
tation by the students of their findings. 
Enthusiasm and sincerity in the material 
and presentation were stressed at the ex- 
pense of a polished production. 

One pupil secured the maps and charts 
already referred to—delinquency, housing, 
wages, infant mortality—and explained to 
the guests of the meeting the facts and sig- 
nificance of this background. Then each 
student leader, with the completed spot map 
of his district, assisted by a fellow student, 
presented his map, explained the findings, 
located his district on the city maps named 
above, and pointed out the significance in 
correlation of the facts of the findings in all 
of the studies. It became clear that low 
wages, bad housing, high infant mortality, 
juvenile delinquency, meager recreational 
facilities all centered in a very definite area. 

Many pupils showed initiative and insight 
into the problems by pointing out evident 
needs and possibilities in a number of these 
sections. Some noted the presence of or- 
ganized gangs drifting aimlessly with no 
opportunty for wholesome activity. Others 
noted the corner drug store hangout and the 
attendant possibilities and influences. Open 
sections were noted as parking places for 
cars where “flinging woo” was the activity 
in which the occupants were engaged. In 
contrast some excellent programs and inter- 
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esting activities were reported. Very com- 
plete descriptions of outstanding movements 
were given. 

Perhaps the most lasting results and satis- 
fying experiences were obtained in informal 
discussion when pupils, city officials, and 
citizen leaders clustered around the maps, 
some nine or ten in all, pointed out spots 
cited, located small parks as yet undevel- 
oped, indicated the habitat of the gang, 
noted where the only recreational activities 
were those that might be engaged in in back 
alleys or in pool halls. 

An important piece of work had been ac- 
complished. The survey was the beginning 
of a social-civic awareness on the part of a 
large group of young people from all parts 
of the city. It had led to actual participa- 
tion in efforts to solve a recognized social- 
civic problem, and to some understanding 
of the effects of social-civic action of one 
group upon another.’ Furthermore, these 
young people had had the satisfaction of 
taking an active part in performing a piece 
of civic work of vital importance and con- 
cern to themselves and of value to the city 
authorities in looking to a larger program. 
They came to know their city better and 
what was being done in one particular 
phase of city activity. They had discussed 
a major problem of their city and the possi- 
bilities of improvement with those directly 
in charge of city affairs. They had had the 
experience of witnessing how citizens com- 
bine their individual and group efforts in 
achieving desired ends. From the reality of 
this experience * they learned that each in- 
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dividual can be an important factor in 
effecting a desirable change. 

Many of those engaged in the work 
grasped something of the significance and 
far-reaching results on the life of the indi- 
vidual of well-planned leisure time. Recre- 
ation as a problem of national importance, 
as well as the changing conditions and mode 
of living was impressed upon the pupils in a 
very realistic and forceful manner. The 
wider field of recreation, its many phases— 
cultural, intellectual, spiritual, physical, and 
moral—were better comprehended.* 


Tue Hanpsook 


The findings of the study are now being 
organized for use. A spot map of the city, 
indicating the locations of the agencies and 
activities promoted, is being prepared. A 
report is being written under the title “A 
Handbook of Recreation in Denver.” This 
handbook is an endeavor to point out to the 
individual the benefit and satisfaction to be 
derived from well-planned leisure time and 
to give him a graphic picture of where he 
can find desired activities in his neighbor- 
hood and city. For those who wish to use 
the findings of the report in enlarging and 
enriching the city plan and program, there 
is a description of recent recommendations 
for an inclusive program as given by the 
National Recreation Association and Amer- 
ican Youth Commission.* To those con- 
cerned with the counseling and guidance of 
youth the handbook will be richly sugges- 
tive in activities for youth and will be useful 
in helping them plan organized programs 
along many lines. 


. 1See The Social Studies in General Education. A Tentative Report of the Social Studies Committee of the Commis- 
sion on the Secondary School Curriculum. Progressive Education Association, New York, 1938. p. vi-30. : ite 
2 This idea is more fully explained in: Hoban, Charles F., Hoban, Charles F., Jr., and Zisman, Samuel B., Visualizing 


the Curriculum. The Cordon 


ompany, New York, 1937. p. 


22. 


8 See Rainey, Homer P., How Fare American Youth? D. Appleton-Century Company, New York, 1938, Chapter V. 
*A Report of the Committee of the National Recreation Association. National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, 1938. Rainey, Homer P., How Fare American Youth? D. Appleton-Century Company, New York, 


1938. Chapter V. 








THE HEALTH EDUCATION SERVICE —A VITAL PART 
OF THE NORRIS COMMUNITY EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


GLENN KENDALL 


Superintendent of Education, Norris, Tennessee 


The educational staff at Norris, in a brief 
statement of the philosophy which governs 
the development of their educational pro- 
gram, has stated that “The aim of educa- 
tion in Norris is to develop healthy, in- 
telligent citizens and happy, socially useful 
members of a democratic society.” In the 
opening paragraph they have given first 
place to the development of the program in 
the area of health. For a long time the ob- 
jective of good health habits in daily living 
has been a major one in the field of educa- 
tion. The program discussed briefly in this 
article is one which attempts to meet reason- 
ably well the needs of the citizens of the 
community. 


Tue CoMMUNITY 


The town of Norris, in Anderson County, 
was built new from the ground up. As a 
planned community it represents the builder’s 
philosophy that “The best foundation for a 
healthy community life is a community de- 
liberately planned to provide it.” The ap- 
proximate number of people of all age levels 
served in the town is 1200. The educational 
program at Norris provides, however, for 
pupils to attend by tuition arrangement with 
the Anderson County Board of Education. 
Approximately 125 pupils, grades nine to 
twelve inclusive, come into the Norris sec- 
ondary school from the rural schools of 
Anderson County. They come from an area 
of about 100 square miles, and from seven 
elementary schools. Outside of Norris, farm- 
ing constitutes the chief source of income. 
The rural area served is typical of east Ten- 


nessee, where financial returns from farming 
are meager. 

All the pupils in the elementary division of 
the school and the remainder in the second- 
ary group come from homes in Norris, and, 
for the most part, are children of employees 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority. A large 
percentage of the population of Norris is 
professional. 


EpucaTIONAL ProGRAM OF THE COMMUNITY 


Within the town of Norris a program of 
education is being developed as a continuous 
process extending to and serving all age 
groups. Adult education activities are as 
specifically and definitely a part of the pro- 
gram as the school program. Staff mem- 
bers whose interests include more than one 
small phase of an entire education unit have 
been chosen to develop this program. They 
work with pupils in school, and also often 
work in some relationship with the adults of 
the community in developing educational 
activities in which they are particularly quali- 
fied to lead, and in which the citizens are 
especially interested. It is felt that such a 
staff relationship tends inevitably to build the 
educational program more closely around 
community life and community interest and, 
at the same time, it offers qualified leader- 
ship to people interested in various activities. 

The educational program at Norris does 
not terminate at the end of any given time of 
the year, but continues in various forms 
throughout the entire twelve months. The 
rural area around Norris follows a more 
usual pattern of education in respect to a 
definite school term and the age level served. 
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HEALTH EDUCATION AT NORRIS 


Tue HeattH Epucation ProcraM 


During the period of construction of the 
dam at Norris, a public health nurse worked 
with the school and community in develop- 
ing the health program. When the construc- 
tion was finished, she stayed on as a part of 
the community program, but in the spring 
of 1937 she returned to school for additional 
training in health education work. 

In reviewing plans for further develop- 
ment of the health education program, the 
staff at Norris felt it desirable to have the aid 
of the other agencies of the community 
which were concerned in one way or another 
with the educational program of the area and 
the health services it rendered. These 
agencies were the Anderson County Depart- 
ment of Health, the Anderson County Board 
of Education, the State Department of Edu- 
cation, the State Department of Health, the 
Health and Safety Department of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, the Training Di- 
vision of the Authority, and the University 
of Tennessee. 

For some time the Tennessee State Depart- 
ment of Health has been developing a type 
of service which would utilize the abilities 
and energies of the local health unit and of 
the local educational units. The person to 
whom the task of bringing together the 
services of these various agencies has been 
given is called the Health Education Co- 
ordinator. This type of job requires a person 
who is well trained in educational procedures 
and who has a rich background of study in 
the biological sciences, particularly as they re- 
late to health. Experience and training in 
nursing service have been found desirable. 

The position of Health Education Coordi- 
nator was created for the Norris community 
after considerable discussion with the vari- 
ous agencies involved. In this work, the 
Norris community is defined as the town of 
Norris and the area served by the secondary 
school, or approximately 100 square miles of 
Anderson County. Cooperating financially 
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in the development of this community pro- 
gram are the Norris educational unit, the 
Anderson County Board of Education, the 
Anderson County Board of Health, and the 
Tennessee State Department of Health. 

A staff member who met very adequately 
the qualifications set up for leadership in this 
type of work was chosen. ‘Training in 
science and health education, training as a 
public health nurse, a teacher in the public 
schools, and previous experience in related 
county health work gave her a very rich 
background to bring to the development of 
this job. She is responsible administratively 
to the Superintendent of Education, but 
works very closely with the County Health 
officials. 

PLANNING THE Work 


Plans for the type of work which the 
Health Education Coordinator is doing were 
prepared by all the cooperating agencies and 
by other specialists who were able to give 
help in the development of the plan. This 
work is here outlined briefly: 


1. Educational preparation of parents, chil- 
dren, and teachers for physical and dental 
examinations of school and pre-school chil- 
dren in the area, and for conducting these 
examinations when desirable. In this con- 
nection, a general survey of physical and 
dental needs for all the children of the 
area was made, and medical and dental 
associations of the area not only cooperated 
in the survey, but also cooperated in caring 
for the needs as found. 

2. Follow through on correction of defects 
with home visits, planning with the par- 
ents, etc., as necessary. The Parent-Teach- 
ers Association and other agencies are 
cooperating in raising funds for the correc- 
tion of defects in needy pupils. 

3. Supply teachers, parents, and children 
with health information and materials, 
and advise all concerned on the procedure 
of gaining desired information from re- 
liable sources. Materials, first aids, books, 
supplies, etc., are listed and made available 
to persons concerned. 

4. Provide educational publicity in the com- 
munity for activities with the County 
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Health Department and the educational 

unit which is associated in connection with 

the program, such as: 

a. The immunization program. 

b. The sanitation program. 

c. Tuberculosis control program. 

d. Syphilis and gonorrhea control. 

e. Reduction of infant and maternal mor- 
tality. 


. Develop classes for parents when needed 


and desired in such subjects as: 

Child care and training. 

. Home nursing and first aid. 

Nutrition. 

. Prenatal and infant care. 

Quacks and quackery in relation to 


health. 


In this connection the Health Education 
Coordinator cooperates not only with the 
County Health Department but with the 
Home Demonstration Agent in working 
with the classes already formed. 


SAP oP 


. Work with P.T.A. groups and service 


committees, such as health committees in 
various forms, for a better understanding 
of health needs of the children and the 
methods of caring for these needs. Such 
activities as these are listed: 


a. Correction of physical and dental de- 
fects. 

b. Prevention of communicable diseases. 

c. Improvement of the physical environ- 
ment of the children in the school, 
home, and community for healthful 
living. 

d. Hot school lunches for children in some 
form. 

e. Improvement in the diet of children. 


. Help in development of a survey to be 


made by both teachers and pupils. 

a. Pupil health knowledge. 

b. Pupils’ needs as expressed by them for 
health information. 

c. Factors influencing health in the com- 
munity. 


. In the early elementary school group work 


with staff members and pupils on a pro- 
gram based on healthful living in the 
school and community. 


. In the upper elementary school and 


through the secondary school, work with 
staff members for integration of health 
theory with the school units. 


a. Work with the groups, as different 


METHOD 


needs arise, in handling such problems, 
for example, as poor posture and fre. 
quent colds. 

b. Pool the work of the educational staff, 
health department authorities, and other 
interested agencies who are able to con- 
tribute to the group learning. 


Revatinc Heattu TEACHING To SPEcIFIc 
NEEDs 


Only a few examples of how the health 
teaching relates to specific community needs 
can be mentioned here. There is, for ex- 
ample, the problem of control of mosquitoes 
during certain seasons of the year. The sec- 
ondary pupils, through a study of this prob- 
lem in its relation to the health program of 
the Authority and the area, made a study of 
the entire community as to the need for mos- 
quito control. They found the breeding 
places and undertook, as a project, the spray- 
ing of all this area throughout the summer 
months. This work has gone on now for 
three summers as a part of the educational 
program, with various high school pupils 
participating in it. 

The eleventh grade social science class at 
Norris is spending considerable time this 
year in studying tuberculosis, one of the 
greatest problems of the southern regions. 
Information pamphlets from such sources as 
the State Department of Health, the State 
Tuberculosis Association, life insurance com- 
panies, etc., were brought together. Written 
and oral reports of their findings as to causes, 
prevention, treatment, and relation to the 
economic status of the South were made by 
the students. Display materials on bulletin 
boards consisted of posters and charts on 
tuberculosis. This general information, plus 
information on local problems, formed the 
basis of programs before the various P. T. A. 
and other organized local groups. 

A group of pupils in a science class recently 
made a study of the problem of constipation. 
They approached the study by examining 
findings from authentic sources concerning 











CAMP PROGRAM FOR CHILDREN 


causes, the means of cure or alleviation, the 
fallacious treatments advertised as cures, and 
the various effects on the body. As a method 
of reporting their findings on this study, the 
students used a number of bulletin board 
exhibits under the headings of medical facts, 
advertised fallacies, physiological causes, 
diets for alleviation of condition, and exer- 
cises to improve elimination. Mimeo- 
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graphed materials were distributed to per- 
sons desiring information on this problem. 

The health education service which has 
been described is a cooperative effort car- 
ried on by various social agencies. The 
school as now organized has a distinct part to 
play in the development and operation of 
community and regional services which im- 
prove everyday living. 


A CAMP PROGRAM FOR CHILDREN 


Henry J. Orro 


Consultant in Education, W. K. Kellogg Foundation, Battle Creek, Michigan 


Camping for children was one of the first 
enterprises in which the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation participated after its establish- 
ment in 1930. The work began because of 
a desire to provide some wholesome experi- 
ences for underprivileged children. To 
make such work possible, a 31-acre piece of 
land was purchased in 1931 on the shore of 
Pine Lake in Barry County, Michigan, and 
buildings were constructed on it for year- 
round use. In 1933 a similar camp was 
built on Clear Lake. The one built at St. 
Mary’s Lake in 1936 was constructed in co- 
operation with the Salvation Army of Bat- 
tle Creek. In 1937 a fourth camp, equipped 
for summer use only, was built on Morris 
Lake and given to the Camp Fire Girls of 
Battle Creek. All four of these camps are 
located within thirty miles of Battle Creck, 
Michigan. 

Tue Camps 

The three first-named camps are similar in 
their general features. Each has a site of 
about 30 acres, partly or wholly wooded. 
Each has about one-half mile of shoreline 
and a good sandy beach for swimming. All 
three of the lakes are small enough to permit 
a variety of winter and summer water and 


ice sports without undue hazards for the 
children. Each camp has a large adminis- 
tration building which consists of quarters 
for the staff, hospital and first-aid rooms, a 
lounge, a library, a dining room that will 
seat nearly three hundred persons, a play- 
room of equal size, two or three classrooms, 
a kitchen, locker, shower, and toilet rooms, 
and a large basement for arts, crafts, and 
storage. The administration building is 
heated by an oil-burning, steam heating plant 
and is the only building at each camp that 
is constructed for year-round use. Each 
camp has twenty-four cabins for summer 
use. The summer capacity of each camp is 
168 children plus a staff of about forty. The 
winter capacity of each is fifty children and 
a staff of ten. For winter use the dining 
room and the playroom in the administra- 
tion building are partitioned through the 
middle to provide dormitories for the boys 
and girls. All the camps are coeducational 
the year round and enroll children of ele- 
mentary school age. 


Tue CHILDREN 


From the time the camps were constructed 
until September, 1938, all the children who 
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came to camp were from the seven counties 
in southwestern Michigan, comprising the 
Michigan Community Health Project. The 
children came from underprivileged homes 
and were selected on any one of three 
criteria—health, social conditions, and eco- 
nomic conditions. During the depression 
years more than half of the children came 
from borderline or relief homes. Mentally 
deficient and physically handicapped chil- 
dren were not eligible because the camps 
were not equipped to handle these types of 
youngsters. Nearly all the children were 
“just ordinary kids” who were found to be 
in strained circumstances at home. Many 
of them needed to be built up physically, 
whereas others were in need of emotional 
adjustment. The average I. Q. as deter- 
mined by group tests was about 100. Some 
children came from broken homes or from 
homes in which drunkenness or family quar- 
rels created a very unwholesome atmosphere. 
Although “behavior cases” were not to be 
sent, many of those who came were mal- 
adjusted in home, school, or community. 
Most of them were about one year retarded 
in their academic acquirements. 

The children were recommended for at- 
tendance at the camps by a variety of per- 
sons in each community—teachers, physi- 
cians, dentists, neighbors, and anyone who 
knew about a case and was eager to have 
something done. Whenever possible the 
local social agencies were drawn into the 
picture so that they would exert all possible 
influence to improve the home situation 
while the child was away at the camp. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE CAMPING ProcRAM 


It was during the depression years of 1932 
and 1933 that the Foundation first took an 
active part in camping for children. At that 
time the chief concern was for children 
underprivileged from a food and clothing 
standpoint, so that the major objective was 
physical care—food, raiment, rest, and whole- 


some experiences in a tension-free environ. 
ment. As experience was gained with the 
work, it became clearly evident that much 
broader objectives were feasible. It seemed 
necessary to carry on a well-rounded educa- 
tional program if children were to continue 
coming to camp during the school year, 
Through the experience of the past years 
there has evolved a rather broad set of pur. 
poses which seem appropriate for the type of 
child that is taken into the camp and for the 
contributions which the facilities of the camp 
can render. 

The committee in charge of the program, 
consisting of teachers on the camp staff and 
other educators invited to assist in the work, 
have outlined four major areas of child life 
toward which the camps should strive to 
make major contributions. Since the ma- 
jority of children attending the camp, es- 
pecially in the winter, are below par physi- 
cally, the camp should first endeavor to 
improve their physical well-being by provid- 
ing them with an abundance of adequate 
food, opportunity for rest and sleep, relaxa- 
tion, and outdoor recreation. Although the 
controlled environment of the camp may 
provide certain routines appropriate for the 
development or maintenance of good health, 
the permanent carry-over depends upon the 
habits and attitudes which the children have 
acquired. To this end the camp should also 
provide children with instruction as well as 
practice regarding personal hygiene, nutri- 
tion, and eating habits. 

The two other objectives that seemed im- 
portant were the improvement of social rela- 
tions and personal stability. It was felt that 
each child should have opportunities to de- 
velop the ability to live happily with his 
family and his associates in the community; 
to develop a willingness to assume individual 
and group responsibility; to acquire ap- 
propriate manners and courtesies; and to 
develop respect for private and public prop- 
erty, law enforcement, and safety regula- 
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tions. In the field of mental hygiene the 
child can be helped by being freed from 
premature responsibilities, by transferring 
destructive aggression to constructive partici- 
pation, by providing personal security, by 
encouraging self-appraisal, by increasing his 
confidence in himself, and by providing op- 
portunities for self-expression through art, 
music, crafts, etc. 

It is in the fields of mental hygiene, social 
relations, and personal regimen that the 
camp can probably make its unique contribu- 
tion to children. Most of these youngsters 
come from home environments in which 
there is conflict of some sort; they have been 
maladjusted in the school, in the community 
or neighborhood, or in the home itself. Even 
though no unwholesome conflicts may exist 
in the home, the very fact that the home is in 
strained economic circumstances or the child 
below par physically places undue stress and 
strain upon him. Coming to camp places 
the child in an entirely new environment in 
which the customary conflicts and stresses do 
not exist. Under careful guidance he can 
adjust to the new situation in a wholesome 
manner and then experience normal develop- 
ment in a setting which has in it many inter- 
esting activities, tasks, and responsibilities, 
guidance in planning, freedom to carry out 
individual and group projects, and an ap- 
propriate daily routine. 


Tue WINTER ProcraM 


The nine months of the school year con- 
stitute the winter period. Each of the three 
camps accommodates fifty children, usually 
an equal number of boys and girls. All chil- 
dren and staff live in the main lodge. The 
nine months are divided into three terms of 
three months each. Usually a child stays 
only one term, although two consecutive 
terms or one term one year and another term 
another year are allowed in special cases. 

The daily schedule is planned to meet 
the peculiar needs of the children. Adequate 
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provision is made for rest and relaxation, 
there being a fifteen-minute relaxation period 
before the noon and evening meals and a 
ninety-minute rest period after the noon 
meal—from 1:30 to 3:00 p. m. After the 
first week or two, most of the children sleep 
during the afternoon rest period. Outdoor 
activities and informal group projects are 
given much attention. 

Children participate extensively in carry- 
ing on the work that needs to be done. They 
are organized into squads which take turns 
in performing dormitory, dining room, and 
kitchen duties. Each child makes his own 
bed. Children are responsible for setting the 
tables, serving the food, clearing off the 
tables after each meal, and wiping the dishes. 

The educational philosophy which gov- 
erns the work with children assumes that the 
whole child is the concern of the teachers, 
each of whom holds a bachelor’s or master’s 
degree in elementary education. Living to- 
gether at camp twenty-four hours a day pro- 
vides an ideal setting for an experience cur- 
riculum which endeavors to give children 
an intelligent understanding of the events 
encountered in the daily living at camp. 
Whether the child is at sleep, at work, or at 
play, attitudes and habits are being influenced 
or formed and knowledges are being ex- 
tended. Every aspect of camp life has untold 
opportunities for bringing educational values 
to children. Space limitations prohibit a 
complete discussion but the reader may wish 
to speculate on the educational possibilities 
in the dormitory, the lavatories, the dining 
room, the homeroom, the library, the lounge 
with its radio, the workshops in the base- 
ment, the outdoor sports, hikes, fishing trips, 
or the evening hobby hour. 

Although less than three hours per day are 
spent on homeroom activities, the average 
gain in educational age for the 153 children 
tested in 1936-1937 with the Unit Scales of 
Attainment was three months. The interval 
between beginning and end tests was only 
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nine weeks. According to the Gates Silent 
Reading Test for the intermediate grades, the 
median achievement gains ranged from 3.3 
months for Type B (reading to predict the 
outcome of given events) to 11.1 months for 
Type C (reading to get directions). The 
median gain in weight for the three-months 
period was 7 pounds for the fall term and 
4.87 pounds for the spring term. 

In 1936 a follow-up study was made of 
126 children who had been at the camps dur- 
ing the winter or spring terms. Questions 
were asked of parents, children, and teachers. 
With two exceptions, parents were happy 
about the child’s experiences at camp and 
noted a variety of ways in which they ob- 
served improvements in the children. All 
but four of the children said that they had 
enjoyed their stay at the camps and all of 
them said they were glad to be home again. 
Because of the summer vacation period, only 
about half of the teachers could be reached, 
but these reported a satisfactory readjustment 
to the local school for practically all the cases 
from their districts. Home conditions had 
improved in about 60 per cent of the cases. 


THe SUMMER ProcRAM 


The summer program is similar to the 
winter program except that the bars are let 
down a bit on the selection of children, all 
children and staff live in the cabins, and 
more emphasis is placed on outdoor activi- 
ties, especially swimming. The summer 
term is three weeks, thus permitting the 
three camps to give camping experience each 
summer to 1,512 children. 

Last summer one of the camps was turned 
over to the 4-H Clubs of the seven counties, 
each county being assigned one week during 
which both boys and girls could be brought 
to camp. The 4-H staff was responsible for 
the entire program and its management. 
The Foundation provided the camp, food, 
kitchen and maintenance staff, and a water- 
front staff. 


Tue Aut-State Group 


Wishing to extend its camping opportuni- 
ties to children of a wider area, the Founda. 
tion opened its camps in September, 1938, to 
children from the entire State of Michigan, 
except Wayne County and the seven coun. 
ties in the Michigan Community Health 
Project. The term was made a nine-months 
term. The children were recommended by 
the State Welfare Department, the Michigan 
Children’s Aid Society, and local welfare 
agencies. Nearly three-fourths of those who 
came were charges of the court, either neg. 
lected children, those awaiting adoption, or 
those held for minor delinquencies. Need- 
less to say, new problems were created for 
the camps, but most of the problem cases 
turned out not to be problems after they 
reached the camp. A careful study is being 
made of the types of growth and develop. 
ment which these youngsters are experienc- 
ing. It is hoped that some significant find- 
ings may result. 


Aputt EpucaTIon 


From the time the camps were built it was 
contemplated that they should also be used 
for various adult education activities. Dur- 
ing the years the camps have been hosts to 
many week-end institutes for teachers, meet- 
ings of physicians, dentists, librarians, school 
board members, Foundation staff, and lay 
committees from the seven counties. Three 
consecutive years the Michigan Probation 
Association held its three-day annual confer- 
ence at one of them. The city and county 
health officers of Michigan have held several 
annual conferences there. Each June for the 
past four years the American Red Cross has 
held its ten-day aquatic school at Pine Lake 
to train persons in first-aid and waterfront 
duties for all parts of Michigan. Last sum- 
mer the Clear Lake Camp was used for three 
one-week institutes for mothers of 4-H Club 
members. The home extension workers, as- 
sisted by the extension specialists of Michi- 
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gan State College, offered instruction in 
foods and nutrition, clothing, household arts, 
and child care. During the past three sum- 
mers the University of Michigan has spon- 
sored courses in child development and the 
education of young children for the summer 
counselors who had been selected from the 
teachers of the seven counties. This was a 
most unique and effective method of teacher 
education in the laboratory setting of the 
camp, where each teacher lived in a cabin 
with seven children. 


A Forwarp Loox 


It is reasonably certain that the Foundation 
will have a continuing interest in camping 
for children. It is one channel through 
which the Foundation can render a signifi- 
cant direct service to underprivileged chil- 
dren. The camp gives an opportunity to 
place children who at home are living under 
various strains and handicaps in a completely 
new environment wherein expert care and 
guidance can be given during such periods 
of time as may be needed to tide children 
over difficult stages. Even for the child who 
may be in temporary conflict with certain 
social codes and who finds himself in a 
setting which may precipitate delinquency, 
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the camp offers a new opportunity without 
the stigma of institutionalization. The ex- 
perience of the past years has demonstrated 
many times that the so-called “problem 
child” is not a “problem” in the camp. The 
experience has also demonstrated the feasi- 
bility of effective education and camping 
being integrated in the same life activity. 

The gains which have been made in the 
integration of camping and education will 
spur the Foundation to further efforts along 
this line. The possibilities which lie in a 
planned year-round program for children are 
still largely lying dormant. A community 
thoroughly sensitive and responsive to the 
needs of its children might integrate its 
educational services, such as schools, play- 
grounds, and youth organizations, and add 
a year-round camp to its facilities so that the 
camp could be an auxiliary agency minister- 
ing to those children who have a variety of 
special needs and serve as a worthwhile 
place for all children to spend some time 
each year. It is hoped that the future may 
bring in many communities further experi- 
mentation with camps for children, as well 
as more exploratory work with the use of 
camps by a great variety of community 
groups, young and old. 











A COMMUNITY EXPERIMENT IN ART EDUCATION 


EpwIn ZIEGFELD AND Ray FAULKNER 


University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Are the citizens of a typical American com- 
munity interested in art? The answer to 
this question is, of course, a vague “Yes.” 
But how deeply are they concerned with 
problems, attitudes and interests in the field 
of art? How important do they consider 
the different types of art—the planning of 
their community and of their own homes, 
the painting and sculpture which adorn their 
public buildings and individual dwellings, 
the industrial art products which are sold 
in their stores? 

The program of the Owatonna Art Edu- 
cation Project was directed to find answers 
to such questions as these. To achieve this 
end art classes were held, lectures were 
given, advice and suggestions were offered 
in response to requests, and cooperative ven- 
tures were worked out with the public 
library, the women’s clubs, and the local 
newspapers. 


PurposEs OF THE PROJECT 


Financed by the Carnegie Corporation and 
conducted by the University of Minnesota’s 
College of Education, the Owatonna Art 
Education Project was undertaken to derive 
new materials in art education and to make 
these available to art teachers. Specifically, 
there were three purposes: (1) to develop a 
method of community analysis; (2) to de- 
velop a functional course of study in art; and 
(3) to stimulate an interest in the art ex- 
periences of daily life in an American com- 
munity. 

Throughout a five-year period, a staff of 
from three to six persons worked in 
Owatonna and in Minneapolis at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota on these problems. 


Owatonna, situated in a fertile agricultural 
section of Minnesota, was chosen because it 
most nearly satisfied the criteria set up to de- 
fine a “typical community.” The popula- 
tion is approximately 7,000 and is relatively 
stable; no one nationality, religious belief, or 
industry predominates, and the location is 
far enough from any large city to eliminate 
the possibility of undue metropolitan in- 
fluence. 


PROCEDURE 


Rather than follow step by step a pre-estab- 
lished plan of procedure, several staff mem- 
bers went to Owatonna to live as members 
of the community and to serve as teachers in 
the public schools. Aiming to discover the 
art interests and needs of members of the 
community as well as to increase the aware- 
ness of the part that art does and can play in 
daily life, the staff members entered into the 
community activities. At no time did they 
consider themselves as outsiders sent to in- 
vestigate what the residents did. Survey 
techniques were not predetermined; it was 
felt that more refined and applicable tech- 
niques are developed when individuals are 
in immediate touch with a situation—when 
the situation itself suggests the techniques 
to be used. In a project of this type it is es- 
sential that the community members feel 
that they are cooperating in the planning and 
administration of the activities, for should 
they feel that they were guinea pigs being 
subjected to scientific or artistic scrutiny, 
many of the values would be lost. This at 
once precluded anything even remotely re- 
sembling a house-to-house canvass. Further- 
more, all activities of the staff in the com- 
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munity, with the exception of teaching in 
the schools, were the results of requests and 
suggestions from the townspeople. 


LecrurEs AND SERVICE Projects 


In September, 1933, the Project was off- 
cially “launched” with a dinner attended by 
representative townspeople and members of 
several departments at the University of Min- 
nesota. The cooperation of the community 
was asked for and wholeheartedly pledged. 
As a result of this dinner many invitations 
to talk to local organizations were received. 
At first these talks were on the subject of art 
broadly conceived as well as on the purposes 
of the Project. As these matters became bet- 
ter understood, there were requests for dis- 
cussions of such subjects as garden design, 
home decoration, and the art of painting. 
Whether these requests for lectures were evi- 
dence of a merely temporary interest in 
something new was a question that the mem- 
bers of the staff asked themselves. It was 
gratifying that the requests increased as the 
Project developed. 


Types oF REQUESTS 


Although these requests for lectures re- 
vealed much about Owatonna’s interest in 
art, a second type of activity—service pro- 
jects—provided even more direct understand- 
ing of the art needs and offered a first-hand 
method of stimulating interest in art. The 
first group to ask for help were homemakers 
who, because they realized the importance 
of the home in their lives, were desirous of 
improving its art content. “Will you help 
me select a new rug—or new wallpaper—or 
new curtains?” were requests frequently 
made to the staff. In some instances there 
were requests for help with the decorative 
scheme of the entire house, and many pleas- 
ant afternoons and evenings were spent in 
Owatonna homes discussing “nd _ solving 
these problems with the owners. In the 
spring came many requests for help with 
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problems of gardening. To be sure, not all 
of the suggestions made by the staff were 
followed, but each request added to our un- 
derstanding of art in daily life in Owatonna. 

Next came requests from local organiza- 
tions of which the redecoration of club rooms 
and the planning and printing of club pro- 
grams are examples. Still later came re- 
quests from commercial, industrial, and pro- 
fessional establishments. None could have 
been more surprised than the staff members 
when the foreman of the local power plant 
asked for help in selecting colors for the 
boiler room. And none could have been 
more pleased than we were when the sug- 
gested color scheme was cordially received. 
It is worth noting that the colors selected are 
still popular with the workmen after four 
years of working with them, but their un- 
solicited request for help is even more im- 
portant as indisputable evidence of the im- 
portance of art in everyday life. Clothing 
stores, furniture stores, and the local photo- 
graphic studio asked for and received as- 
sistance in the decoration of their stores or 
windows. A series of designs for can labels 
produced in one of the high school art classes 
was adopted by the local canning company, 
and today these labels may be seen in many 
grocery stores throughout Minnesota. A 
lawyer, a doctor, and a dentist each redeco- 
rated his offices with a new interest in color 
and design. 

Requests from civic organizations were 
also received. The Public Library asked for 
help in the selection of new books, arrang- 
ing exhibits, and decorating rooms, while the 
Park Board sought advice on park planting. 
With the help of the administration, the 
teachers, and the students, the majority of the 
rooms in the school buildings were redeco- 
rated. Warm buffs, rich browns, and deep 
reds with occasional contrasts of cool colors 
were substituted for the conventional browns 
and greys which were more suggestive of 
dust storms than pleasant schoolrooms. Stu- 
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dents and teachers alike took a new interest 
in their physical surroundings. Funds pro- 
vided by the school made it possible to select 
new, colorful, and meaningful pictures to re- 
place the old, dreary sepia prints which had 
long since outlived their usefulness as edu- 
cational decorations. Here, as in the selec- 
tion of colors for the schoolrooms, the con- 
ventional relationship was reversed and the 
art staff sought the advice of the pupils and 
teachers. As a result, the Owatonna schools 
have paintings which are actively admired 
and enjoyed by the pupils. 

Growing out of these lectures and service 
projects were conferences with residents 
which permitted the staff to gain a first-hand 
understanding of the individual’s attitudes 
toward art as well as his knowledge and ap- 
preciation. Many of these conferences have 
been carefully described in the yearly re- 
ports. At times it seemed desirable to get 
specific information in readily usable form. 
Check lists prepared for gardens, homes, and 
commercial establishments gave a partially 
objective rating of the success with which 
these problems were solved. Used cau- 
tiously, the questionnaire gave more detailed 
information on art standards, interests, 
needs, and background. 


C.assEs IN ArT 


In addition to the regular art classes from 
the kindergarten through high school, the 
residents requested classes which they could 
attend. A first meeting was held to deter- 
mine what form these classes should take 
and what should be covered. The towns- 
people requested classes of two types—lec- 
ture and discussion, and participation. Meet- 
ings of each type were held weekly through- 
out the first year, those of the former type 
being devoted to discussions, lectures, and 
demonstrations on interior design, home 
planning, industrial art, commercial art, art 
in the movies, garden design, painting and 
sculpture. Sketching, modeling, painting, 


and furniture and garden design were the 
chief activities in the participation sections, 

The success of these and the regular school 
art classes plus the need for orienting public 
school teachers toward art led to the organi. 
zation of a summer school for two years, 
Two groups of classes, one for townspeople 
of all ages and one for public school 
teachers, were offered. The youngest group, 
made up of children from primary grades, 
built rooms scaled to their own size, and for 
these rooms they designed and built furni- 
ture from fruit crates and lumber, they de- 
signed curtains and other accessories, and 
painted pictures for the walls. The inter- 
mediate and junior high school groups de- 
signed and built models of an airport and a 
summer camp. Home and garden design, 
study of the community, outdoor sketching 
and painting, cutting woodblocks for book- 
plates, scarves and curtains, metalwork, soap 
carving, and modeling were the chief activi- 
ties of the high school and adult groups. In 
every instance the individual or the group, 
with the help of the instructor, decided on 
the project which was carried out, and in 
every instance the project was directly related 
to activities in their daily life. 

The classes for teachers consisted of an 
integrated approach to the fields of educa- 
tional psychology, design, and basic princi- 
ples of art education. These fields of subject 
matter were organized around central prob- 
lems which the public school teacher meets 
in her work rather than in the conventional 
way. The community classes offered ample 
opportunity to observe art teaching at all 
levels, making possible a close relation of 
theory and practice. 

In summary, the Owatonna Art Education 
Project was organized to provide new ma- 
terials for art education based on a realistic 
study of the art needs and interests of a com- 
munity. ‘T&e techniques of community 
analysis employed to achieve this end were 
developed as the project progressed. ‘The 
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lectures and service projects requested of- 
fered unequalled opportunities to study the 
place of art in community life as a basis for 
a public school art program of vital signifi- 
cance. Supplementing these were commu- 
nity classes in art. The activities of the 
Project—including, as they did, problems 
of the home, garden, commerce and in- 
dustry, of individuals, business and cultural 
groups—proved the all-pervasive nature of 
art in the contemporary American com- 
munity. 
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WPA COMMUNITY EDUCATION IN UTAH: 
A COMPOSITE PICTURE 


Justin C. Stewart 


State Supervisor of Public Affairs and Workers’ Education, Utah Works Progress Administration 


The community education conducted by 
the Public Affairs and Workers’ Education 
Section of the Utah WPA Adult Educa- 
tion Program is carried on primarily through 
three media: forums in public buildings, eve- 
ning classes in public schools, and “cottage 
meetings” in private homes. Since cottage 
meetings are held most extensively in the 
smaller rural towns, their social effect is more 
easily distinguished than that of the other 
two media. For this reason, let us be con- 
cerned in this article with a description of 
this somewhat unusual type of meeting. 


Tue Corrace MEETING 


As the term implies, cottage meetings are 
educational meetings held by adult teachers 
in homes rather than in schools or other pub- 
lic buildings. This type of education de- 
veloped in the Utah Public Affairs and 
Workers’ Education Program to meet the 
threat of extinction in areas where public 
buildings are too far from the people’s homes 
to be convenient meeting places. Since their 
development, other advantages have made 
themselves manifest also; more regular at- 
tendance is evident at cottage meetings than 
at more formally conducted gatherings be- 
cause the class members feel free to come to 
meetings at their own neighbors’ homes and 
discuss whatever problems are on the docket. 
Then, too, experience has shown that farmers 
and other rural people are loath to take off 
their working clothes after a tiring day and 
dress appropriately for meetings in public 
places. This barrier does not stand in their 
way when the meeting is only a friendly, 
informal get-together at a neighbor’s house. 


Let us visit a typical cottage meeting and 
see how it is conducted. Since it is to start 
at 7:30 P.M., we arrive at 7:15 in order to 
see the members as they come in, and to talk 
with the teacher before the meeting starts, 


THe TEACHER 


The teacher is a man in his late fifties; 
most of his life he has been the manager of a 
grocery store, but increasing age made him 
unable to keep the physical and moral pace 
imposed by the less scrupulous chain stores. 
He joined the WPA when it first started, 
beginning as library assistant in a U. S. Of- 
fice of Education forum which sent speakers 
to his town once a week, and later took his 
present position in the education program. 

His schooling stopped in 1904 when he 
graduated from a church academy which of- 
fered training comparing roughly with high 
school training today, but which then quali- 
fied one to teach in the State’s public schools. 
He is not what one would term “highly edu- 
cated.” That is one reason we chose to visit 
his program, especially since he is holding 
five cottage meetings a week, with an aver- 
age of ten in attendance at each. We wanted 
to see how he does it when other teachers in 
the program, although they hold academic 
degrees, are not as successful. 


Locat ProsieMs DiscussED 


Before the students arrived, we asked 
the teacher what he had been taking up 
in his classes, and he answered a little eva- 
sively: “Well, I find the people interested 
most in local problems, and I can get them 
out to meetings when I discuss the things 
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they are interested in.” Out of the mouth of 
this professionally untutored man was com- 
ing a statement that might have been ex- 
pected from a most modern professor of 
pedagogy. We pressed him further to find 
out just what he meant by “local problems 
they are most interested in,” and found out 
that the first problem he discussed in his 
groups involved having the daily paper de- 
livered to the homes in the vicinity. In the 
winter it was obviously inconvenient for 
every subscriber to go to the post office— 
sometimes impossible to get through the 
roads with an automobile. As a result of 
those discussions, a route was established by 
the newspaper circulation department and a 
paper carrier with a horse was designated. 

The next problem concerned the matter of 
irrigation—so important to farmers in this 
state. It seems that a canal from a new recla- 
mation project passes above this community, 
but the main destination of the water is an 
area beyond and no provision had been made 
for adequate outlets for this vicinity. After 
considerable discussion in the groups, a peti- 
tion was presented to the reclamation officials 
and additional outlets were provided. 

The third problem taken up concerned 
the distribution of the mail. No rural de- 
livery had been established and the same 
difficulty that had been experienced with 
getting newspapers was experienced in get- 
ting mail from the post office. A petition 
was presented to the postmaster, who has 
sent the necessary papers to Washington, and 
who feels sure that favorable action will be 
taken in the matter. 

After a brief description of these educa- 
tional projects, the reason for the teacher’s 
evasive and apologetic attitude in regard to 
the subject matter of his classes was evident, 
for he hastened to say that he tried to use the 
material recommended in the bibliography 
and subject matter bulletins from the office, 
but found that the people were not as inter- 
ested in it as in these other problems. 
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Pleased almost beyond words, we assured 
him that the subjects are merely suggestive 
and that it is his responsibility to find public 
affairs problems which the people are inter- 
ested in and not to depend upon predigested 
material from an outside source. We visitors 
from the state office had been given a first 
class lesson in how to discover student in- 
terest and felt needs. 


THe STUDENTS 


It was now seven-thirty and the first stu- 
dent arrived. We were introduced to him 
and judged him to be in his late twenties. 
He was dressed in denim trousers, known in 
this area as “Levis,” a blue shirt open at the 
throat, a leather jacket, and house slippers. 
Obviously, he did not dress for the occasion, 
but came as he was. By seven-thirty, two 
groups in cars had arrived. There were two 
men and two women in each, also a girl 
about ten and a baby in arms. They were 
greeted by the host, who ushered the coats 
and the baby in arms into the bedroom. In 
the meantime, the group present had fallen 
into conversation about the health of the 
absent members of their families, the outlook 
for the weather, and so on. I could not help 
being reminded of the stories of the way in 
which social life in pioneer America was 
carried on. By 7:45 another man and 
woman arrived and the meeting began. 


Tue MEETING 


The teacher took the floor and, after an- 
nouncing that so-and-so in the neighborhood 
had a baby boy, started his lesson. He took 
up the Rochdale principles of cooperation, 
which were discussed by the group for a 
short time; and then followed a discussion of 
what they should do to get the main road 
through the community graded and drained. 
At 9:30 the meeting adjourned and the group 
dispersed after discussing briefly at whose 
home the next meeting would be held and 
what the subject for discussion would be. 
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VALUE OF THE ProGRAM 


There are those who would challenge the 
value of a program of this type. They say 
that it is not proper to call people “teachers” 
unless they have academic degrees and a pre- 
scribed amount of pedagogy to their credit. 
But at least one eminent educator has said 
that the hope of educating the masses of the 
American people for democracy lies not in 
the scholars from our institutions of higher 
learning, but rather in those people with 
vision and the ability to read and think 
clearly who are just above the unlettered 
masses on the social, economic, and educa- 
tional scale. How often is it true that lan- 
guage alone is an insurmountable barrier 
between the greatest and the least in this 
great democracy? Yet, when the ballots are 
counted, one bears as much weight as 
another. 

By studying the less complex, purely local 
problems, groups naturally fall into study- 
ing and discussing the more complex and 
remote social and economic problems. Tax- 
ation, crime, cooperative organizations, in- 
ternational relations, community health, and 
many others come within their realm of 
vision. 

Mepicat Care 


From a discussion of health, the group we 
have visited became interested in trying to do 
something about the problem of medical 
care. There is no doctor in the community 
and the high mileage fee charged by the doc- 
tors serving the community made the cost of 
medical care almost prohibitive. Someone 
in the group had heard of an experiment 
being carried on in Alberta, Canada. The 
teacher had heard of the hospitalization plan 
at Elk City, Oklahoma. After studying 
these and other plans, they appointed a com- 
mittee to study the details of by-laws and 
physicians’ contracts. 

They found the churches and civic clubs 
interested in the possibilities. The commit- 


tee was enlarged and made representative of 
most of the organized groups in the com. 
munity. The teacher thus found his orbit 
of influence broadening. He was asked to 
speak before church auxiliaries and civic 
clubs. Finally, after weeks of meeting and 
studying, the committee recommended 3 
plan and a physician’s contract. The real 
job of mass community education now 
started. The laymen, as well as the phys 
cians, must be educated to the need for a 
health program. A cooperative health asso. 
ciation was set up which offered complete 
physician’s services for the payment of $25.00 
per year per family. The association ar. 
ranged with a nearby hospital a contract 
whereby each family which bought a mem- 
bership in the cooperative health association 
could pay $10.00 in addition and have regular 
hospital care, providing they would pay also 
$1.00 per day of hospitalization. The mem- 
bers of the association are well pleased with 
it. The physician who has moved into the 
community is happy to work there because 
he knows he has a guaranteed minimum in- 
come in addition to what he can get from his 
regular private practice, which is in no way 
impaired by his acceptance of contracts with 
the health association’s members. 

The founders of the association like to tell 
of the first case which was treated under the 
contract arrangement. The wife of a mem- 
ber who had paid $35.00 for a physician’s 
and hospital contract was taken to the 
hospital for childbirth. It was found to be 
necessary to perform a Cesarean operation 
in order to save mother and child. Dur- 
ing the course of the operation the appendix 
and certain female organs found to be dis- 
eased were removed. It is estimated that 
this operation ordinarily costs about $500, a 
sum which would have been prohibitive for 
this particular family. The result would 
have been that the woman would not have 
had the proper care and might have died, or 
that the bills would not have been paid, or 
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that it would have been a great economic 
burden on the family, perhaps a catastrophic 
one. It actually cost the member $16 in addi- 
tion to his already paid fees in the associa- 
tion. 

That it is extremely important for this 
community to have the services of a physi- 
cian and a method by which he can be paid 
for his services cannot be denied. But the 
implications of this experience for the com- 
munity are even greater—a pattern has been 
made, a way opened for continued rational 
social action and progress. 


EpucativE VALUE oF CoMMUNITY SOocIAL 
AcTION 


The fact that any particular social group 
has achieved any particular action for its 
social betterment is not as important to that 
community as whether or not the community 
has learned as a result of its experience in 
attaining that social goal how to continue to 
better its social conditions. This community, 
which went through the educational ex- 
perience of working out the problem of 
medical care for itself, is such a community. 
The old adage, “Where there’s smoke, there’s 
fire,” might well be paraphrased to read: 
“Where there is community social action, 
there is education.” 

Such education might arise from a variety 
of sources, and might partake of a variety 
of types. In one instance, a commercial firm 
that sells expensive farm equipment in a 
rural community might induce the farmers 
to form a cooperative organization in order 
to purchase and operate that firm’s products. 
In another instance, a demagogue might 


educate (or propagandize) for the purpose 
of eliciting public power. Or a public 
agency, with no other motive than to create 
public enlightenment, might imbue those 
coming under its influence with the ideas 
and facts upon which to base any action 
deemed desirable by that public. I do not 
think anyone would deny the greater de- 
sirability of this last type. 

In order to be effective as community edu- 
cation, however, the public agency, which- 
ever one it may be, must be cognizant of, 
and must in fact point the way toward, com- 
munity action and a solution to the problems 
its education brings up. Without such orien- 
tation adult education in the field of the 
social sciences is, to a certain extent, sterile. 

While the directors and teachers of a com- 
munity education program should not go 
into the community with the feeling that 
they have all of the answers to the social 
problems, and that they are going into the 
community to tell the community how it 
should act in order to solve these problems, 
such a program should certainly show an 
awareness of the fact that social action on the 
part of any community is one of the most 
authentic and definitive criteria for evaluat- 
ing the effectiveness of community social 
education. And while it may not be the func- 
tion of an educational program to promote 
or organize community action, that educa- 
tion certainly should contain the necessary 
information so that those participating in the 
program will have the facts and understand- 
ing necessary for rational action toward a 
solution of the problems confronting that 
community. 











THE UNIVERSITY’S RESPONSIBILITY IN ADULT 
EDUCATION 


Haroip BENJAMIN 


University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 


Most American universities have been led 
unsuspectingly into the field of adult educa- 
tion, and many of them even now carry on 
their educational services to adults with a left 
hand, praying that a more academically 
respectable right hand will not discover 
what is really happening. Thus part-time 
students are still admitted only grudgingly 
into certain graduate schools, special stu- 
dents are regarded as being somewhat lower 
than the fifteen-entrance-unit angels, and 
extension work as nourishment for a degree- 


seeker is commonly thought to lack various 
cultural vitamins. 


This suspicion of adult education as a 
university function is mainly the result of 
two widely and religiously held beliefs. 


1. The first of these beliefs is built around 
the simple assumption that a university 
can do good work only when it requires 
“full-time” study. Since an “adult” in the 
educational sense is one whose time is 
largely taken up with a vocational or other 
non-school activity, it follows that a uni- 
versity can engage in adult education only 
with a certain loss of dignity. To teach 
students whose number one concern is to 
work for a living or to search for some 
means of making a living puts the uni- 
versity in second place. That the “full- 
time” of many undergraduates includes a 
pitifully small number of hours per week 
in university study does not seem to shake 
belief in this assumption. In spite of the 
administrative fiction to the effect that 
boards of regents and trustees are policy- 
making bodies, the fact remains that in 
usual practice the men who are chiefly 
responsible for determining the policies of 
universities live most of their lives on a 
campus. The whole complex of campus 


tradition and superstition, the puerilities 
of artificially delayed adolescence, the pro- 
tected ritual of on-campus lecture and 
laboratory, and the usual over-estimate of 
the quality of brains on each campus have 
combined to make many university teach- 
ers and administrators believe that off- 
campus instruction is necessarily off-stand- 
ard instruction. 

2. The second of these beliefs is based upon 
the assumption that when a university 
does undertake the instruction of adults it 
must confine its efforts to repairing def- 
ciencies in previous schooling. Does an 
adult feel the lack of a bachelor’s degree? 
Very well; the university may feel that it 
is justified in putting him through the mill 
for the purpose of letting him attain that 
distinction. Of course, since he is an 
adult, the machinery of the mill must be 
modified in some slight particular at least, 
but the less it is modified the less the dig- 
nity of the university is impaired. Has an 
adult never studied French? The univer- 
sity can patch up this gap, but it ought 
to do so, if humanly possible, with twenty 
semester credits, each one carrying at least 
one honor point. Thus the university— 
somewhat shamefacedly to be sure, but 
still graciously—gives the adult a chance 
to get the holes in his adolescent training 
plugged up with all the adolescent rites 
and ceremonies. 


It is understandable that the most effec- 
tive revolts against these assumptions have 
come from certain great state universities. 
These institutions, by the nature of their 
organization and support, by the fact that 
their legal and constitutional authorizations 
often required them to include departments 
giving off-campus service, and by their some- 
what greater chances of securing administra- 
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ADULT EDUCATION 


tors whose minds had not been crystallized 
in academic molds, have in effect been forced 
to lead the way in adult education on the 
university level. 

The University of Wisconsin, for example, 
under the leadership of Charles R. Van Hise, 
took the position long ago that the univer- 
sity’s responsibility in adult education should 
be determined by asking whether the uni- 
versity was the institution best fitted to do 
a particular type of educational work. If 
it was so fitted and if it was able to do the 
work, it should go ahead and do it without 
regard to any traditional notions of proper 
university activities. In accordance with this 
theory, the University of Wisconsin has 
gone a long way toward making the whole 
state a part of its campus and has thereby 
created a university extension service which 
has been an inspiration and a pattern for 
other institutions. 

The University of Minnesota, under the 
leadership of the late Lotus D. Coffman, 
has taken the further advanced position 
that the most important education of an 
adult is that which can be given to him 
only because he is an adult, that an educa- 
tion based upon adult experiences and di- 
rected toward adult goals rather than a 
deficiency-repairing education is the first 
need of an adult, and that the university 
could best do much of this kind of work by 
bringing the adult to the campus for periods 
of concentrated study. 

In various professional and semi-profes- 
sional institutes and conferences, many uni- 
versities have been working along the lines 
of this theory for years, but the University 
of Minnesota was the first to come forward 
with a scheme crystallized in material pro- 
vision for the new type of university adult 
education. In 1936 it established the Center 
for Continuation Study with a separate 
building in the heart of the campus. This 
building with its library, lecture rooms, and 
classrooms, living quarters, chapel, dining 
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room, lounges, offices, and basement garage 
offered a complete residential college setting 
for adult groups. For more than two years 
adults have been coming to the Center in 
growing numbers, eager to avail themselves 
of an education which is definitely based 
upon their adult experiences. 

The most important features of the Min- 
nesota arrangement are not necessarily con- 
nected with the Continuation Center build- 
ing, however, or with the reversal of the 
customary extension procedure of carrying 
the university to the adult. The Center’s 
most valuable contributions come from its 
demonstration that university adult educa- 
tion can be intensive and scholarly and still 
ignore the traditional pattern of credits, 
grades, and degrees. 

In order to make this demonstration, the 
Center had to recognize and utilize from the 
first the adult needs and interests of its pros- 
pective students. Thus the program of the 
institutes in hospital administration, police 
work, cooperative association management, 
structural engineering, international rela- 
tions, social welfare, educational guidance, 
or any of the scores of other institutes given 
in the Center during its existence have been 
the results of shared planning and shared 
decisions in which the professional, civic, or 
cultural organizations concerned with a par- 
ticular problem played an important part. 
When an institute in nursery school and 
parent education was held, for example, the 
representatives of the prospective institute 
members, with advice from representatives 
of the Center and other departments of the 
university, determined the educational pur- 
poses, set the educational procedures, and 
even recommended the teaching personnel 
of the institute. 

This participation in the work of an in- 
stitute is also carried into the actual process 
of instruction as well as into the determina- 
tion of the program. Not only university 
professors but also workers in the field and 
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members of cooperating organizations are 
commonly employed as leaders of the vari- 
ous institutes. 

The development of this type of adult 
education has gone far beyond the limits 
of such institutions as the Minnesota Center. 
Pre-session conferences of legislators as de- 
veloped in Arkansas, Colorado, and other 
states; police and peace officers’ schools in 
many parts of the country; study meetings 
staged regularly by colleges of education, 
law, music, medicine, pharmacy, agriculture, 
engineering, and liberal arts; alumni insti- 
tutes of various kinds; and many other varia- 
tions of the old-fashioned “short course” in- 
dicate clearly the wide acceptance of the idea. 
Indeed, the instances of this type of adult 
education have been multiplied, expanded, 
and modified for numerous groups to the 
point where they occupy a far larger place 
in university practice than is commonly rec- 
ognized. 

The future of this development in adult 
education will be conditioned by the uni- 
versity’s answers to questions like the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Do the adolescents and post-adolescents 
of younger age in the university’s area 
have a prior and superior claim on the 
university’s services? If so, how can a uni- 
versity justify giving attention to adults 
while there remain in the community 
large numbers of high school graduates 
of good ability whose educational needs 
are not being met? 

2. Does the credit-grade-degree sequence in 
itself constitute a more valuable and dig- 
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nified educational process than one jp 
which a desire to learn is the chief motiye 
and a consciousness of achievement is the 
chief goal of learning? IE so, is it no 
wrong for a university to spend any of jts 
money and effort on the less valuable and 
less dignified activity while the more valu. 
able and more dignified activity is stil 
being imperfectly and incompletely done? 


Some state universities are answering these 
questions by a practice which in effect says, 
“The university is concerned with the edu. 
cation of any citizen who needs and wants 
to learn anything which the university can 
teach him better and more handily than can 
another educational institution. It will teach 
him what he needs to learn in any way that 
seems effective and feasible, without regard 
to academic folkways or the mutterings of 
cultural magicians. Within the limits of its 
own resources, intellectual and material, it 
will give this education to the man who 
needs it, when he needs it, and where he 
needs it. If he needs it tonight in a rural 
schoolhouse two hundred miles north 
through the snow, the university is justified 
in sending it to him. If he needs it next 
month with the leisure of residence in his 
own college on the university campus, the 
university is equally justified in bringing 
him to the spot where the education can best 
be given to him. The university loves no 
educational machines or tools for its own 
sake; it uses educational machines and tools 
only to secure educational results in terms of 
changed human beings.” 














A TEACHERS COLLEGE BECOMES PART OF ITS 
NEIGHBORHOOD 


AcNEs SNYDER 


Assistant Professor of Education, New College, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 


New College," Columbia University, in 
line with its theory that the teacher needs to 
be community-minded, looked at its neigh- 
borhood and saw in it a typical urban labo- 
ratory in which its students might be trained 
in the theory and technique of community 
development and come into an understand- 
ing of the part that the school can play 
through cooperating with other agencies in 
bringing about better conditions. 


Tue NEIGHBORHOOD 


Columbia University is located on Morn- 
ingside Heights—“the hill,” as it is called 
familiarly by the residents. Just north of 
Morningside Heights lies Manhattanville— 
“the valley.” In the section between Morn- 
ingside Avenue on the east and Riverside 
Drive on the West, and from 121st Street 
on the south to 125th Street on the north, 
there live approximately 20,000 people. The 
population as a whole has decreased in the 
last fourteen years, the decrease being great- 
est among the native-born white. There are 
approximately 11,000 native white, 6,000 for- 
eign-born white, 1,000 Negroes, and about 
350 representatives of other races. 

The first big wave of migration occurred 
in the 1840’s when large groups from south- 
ern Germany, resisting Prussian ascendency, 
and from famine-stricken Ireland settled in 
the area. Another big influx came with the 
laying of the subway in 1904. Today the 
population is changing rapidly as groups of 
Spanish and Latin Americans are gradually 
moving north and westward from the 110th 
Street area. The Negroes, too, are pushing 


westward into the area from Harlem. Prob- 
ably no section of Manhattan represents so 
many nationalities as are found on two of 
the streets in the northern end, Moylan Place 
and La Salle Street. Except for the store- 
keepers on Amsterdam Avenue, Broadway, 
and 125th Street, most of the people earn 
their living in other sections of the city. 

Most of the houses are old, 47,787 being 
more than 35 years old and over, while only 
2,290 are less than 10 years old. The greatest 
number of houses are termed, technically, 
“second class,” that is, as needing minor re- 
pairs. The average rental of an apartment 
is between $30 and $40. Compared with the 
rest of Manhattan, however, there is more 
than an average lack of showers, baths, and 
private indoor toilets in this section. 

There are two Roman Catholic churches, 
several Protestant churches, and one Jewish 
synagogue. There is a flourishing Y. M. 
C. A. A number of attempts have been 
made to provide recreational opportunities 
by churches and political organizations. In 
politics the Democratic party prevails. There 
are two public schools, one with excellent 
facilities and the other lodged in a very poor 
building. The George Bruce Public Library 
on 125th Street occupies a very important 
place in the life of the community. The 
area is well provided with hospitals and 
clinics. 

In brief, the neighborhood represents a 
situation which consistently typifies current 
trends, both city-wide and national; of great 
variety coupled with its generally “average” 
character; of the play upon it of many out- 


1 New College was established in 1932 as an experimental and demonstration teachers college of Teachers College, 


Columbia University. 
1939, because of lack of funds. 


On November 10, 1938, Dean William F, Russell announced that it would be closed on June 1, 
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side forces; of many small attempts “to do 
something,” expressing themselves in a va- 
riety of activities carried on courageously 
with insufficient equipment and funds; the 
almost total lack of coordinated effort among 
different interests; the challenge offered by 
the groping desires of the people for some- 
thing better for their children; the need for 
leadership. 


A Cotwsce-NeEIcHBORHOOD PRocRAM 


In the summer of 1935, six students of 
New College, with the guidance of one of 
their teachers, gathered together groups of 
neighborhood children for recreational ac- 
tivities in the old building of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary at 535 West 123rd 
Street. Previously, through agreement be- 
tween the trustees of the Seminary and of 
Teachers College, the old Seminary building 
had been granted rent-free by the trustees of 
the Seminary for the establishment of a Fed- 
eral Emergency Nursery School and for other 
desirable neighborhood activities under the 
supervision of Professor Patty S. Hill. At 
the same time, the New York Foundation 
had subsidized the project with a fund, to 
be administered by Teachers College, for 
equipment and maintenance. When New 
College signified its interest in a neighbor- 
hood program, Professor Hill recommended 
the use of the building, at such times as 
would not interfere with the work of the 
Federal Emergency Nursery School, for such 
activities as New College wished to initiate. 
This wider use of the building was approved 
by both the Seminary and Teachers College. 
Accordingly, from June, 1935, to December, 
1936, the old Seminary building was occupied 
jointly by the Federal Emergency Nursery 
School and by activity groups directed by 
New College. 

During the winter of 1935-36 the recrea- 
tion groups, begun during the summer, con- 
tinued, reaching a maximum membership of 
250. Adults in the neighborhood, attracted 


by the activities in the building, saw oppor. 
tunities for pursuing educational interes; 
of their own and requested the organizatigy 
of classes for adults. In response, New Col 
lege provided a program of evening clas 
for adults, taught by both Teachers College 
and New College students under the super 
vision of faculty members. Interest in the 
neighborhood on the part of the students of 
New College developed as they participated 
in the activities at the old Seminary, and in 
order to gain a better understanding of the 
situation they made a survey of the area, 
In the meantime, some of the children ip 
the Federal Emergency Nursery School had 
reached the age limit of four years. Their 
parents asked New College to establish , 
pre-kindergarten to meet their needs. In re. 
sponse to the request, New College estab. 
lished a pre-kindergarten in July, 1935. Not 
only children who had been in the Feder 
Emergency Nursery School came into the 
newly established pre-kindergarten, bu 
many other children having no previous con- 
nection with the activities at the old Sem. 
inary building also entered. The funds for 
equipping the new venture were provided 
through the Patty S. Hill Research Fund 
established in honor of Professor Hill by her 
former students at Teachers College. Other 
expenses were met through fees paid regu- 
larly by the parents of the children. 
During the fall of 1936, all activities begun 
previously were continued—the pre-kinder. 
garten, the children’s recreational groups, 
and the adult evening classes. The guidance 
laboratory and the departments of nursing 
education, physical and health education, 
music, and home economics of Teachers Col- 
lege shared with New College in promot- 
ing the program. By December, however, 
the maintenance fund contributed by the 
New York Foundation was exhausted and 
Teachers College, therefore, had to with- 
draw its sponsorship of the entire project. 
Without money for coal or for making ab- 
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solutely necessary repairs, there was no other 
choice but, reluctantly, to leave the building. 


A CoopERATIVE ENTERPRISE 


There was no intention, however, on the 
part of the parents of the pre-kindergarten 
children to relinquish their educational 
ideals for their children. Nor were the other 
groups willing to abandon their programs. 
All during the Christmas holidays and Jan- 
vary, ways and means for continuing the 
project were discussed and the search for 
headquarters pursued. Finally, the loft at 
1125 Amsterdam Avenue was secured and 
the pre-kindergarten was reopened. The pre- 
kindergarten was organized on a cooperative 
basis whereby the College supplied instruc- 
tion, supervision of diet, medical care, and 
individual guidance of the children, while 
the parents made themselves responsible for 
all matters pertaining to administration and 
maintenance. The evening classes also con- 
tinued and were organized on a similar 
basis. 

The loft, while adequate for the kinder- 
garten and the adult groups, did not provide 
facilities for the children’s recreational 
groups. Lincoln School solved the problem 
by offering its gymnasiums one day a week, 
from five to eight p. m., for an athletic pro- 
gram. The Police Athletic League cooperated 
by publicizing the program among the boys 
and girls of the neighborhood, and was in- 
strumental in bringing the opportunities of 
the gymnasiums to many young people not 
previously reached. The Service League of 
Lincoln School helped still further in making 
the athletic program profitable and attrac- 
tive, 

Until the spring of 1937, the several parts 
of the program had developed more or less 
independently of each other. Each group was 
concerned with its own problems. Further- 
more, the emphasis was placed upon indi- 
vidual needs and not upon group needs. 
The evening adult classes during the first 
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year, for example, had been formed almost 
entirely on the basis of individual requests. 
At the end of the first year, however, a 
committee of members of these classes had 
worked out a program of forums and as- 
semblies designed to discuss such problems 
as consumers’ education and housing, and 
to provide zsthetic stimulation. Carried out 
the following year, this program served to 
bring people together in the consideration of 
common problems. It was, however, the 
crisis of the loss of the old Seminary build- 
ing that brought home to the various groups 
the need for working on a stronger group 
basis. The question as to what all this was 
leading was asked more and more fre- 
quently. The principles shaping the policies 
were increasingly questioned and examined. 
Some of the members were particularly in- 
terested in the cooperative movement, and 
their interest became contagious. The prin- 
ciple of cooperation was examined and the 
benefits accruing to the individual through 
group cooperation presented a challenge. 


PurcHASE OF THE Farm 


Groups began viewing the neighborhood 
together in its need for improved housing 
and recreational facilities, and ideas began 
shaping themselves for working coopera- 
tively toward better conditions. From con- 
sideration of the problems of the city, the 
ambition to own a place in the country—a 
farm with trees and a brook—where families 
might go in the summer and for week-ends, 
began to take shape. The ambition was real- 
ized more quickly than had been expected 
when Professor Hill, in the spring of 1937, 
offered to give $2,000 of the Patty S. Hill Re- 
search Fund for the purchase of such a place 
in the country. 


ForMING AN ASSOCIATION 


If property was to be purchased, more 
organization was needed. Accordingly a 
coordinating committee was formed with 
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power to negotiate for the purchase of the 
farm and for drawing up a constitution and 
by-laws, and was instructed to call a general 
meeting when ready to report. Mr. Anton 
Siegal, a lawyer and member of the group, 
offered his services without charge for seeing 
through the incorporation of the Associa- 
tion. The group was incorporated under the 
name, “Community Association for Cooper- 
ative Education, Inc.,” by-laws were drawn 
up and approved, and the farm was pur- 
chased. 

The Association stated its aims as follows: 
To promote such group activities as will 
teach its members how to work and live 
effectively together and to provide educa- 
tional, recreational, and material services on 
a non-profit basis. Housing, recreation, edu- 
cation, health, and consumers’ purchasing 
are among the civic, social, and economic 
areas in which the Association hopes to effect 
improvement. It aims through the program 
both to promote the well-being of its mem- 
bers and to advance the welfare of the com- 
munity. 

ORGANIZING THE PRrocRAM 


With the formation of the Association, 
the work became more systematically organ- 
ized. As more initiative was assumed by the 
neighborhood, the role played by students 
and faculty of New College became less one 
of leadership and more one of participation. 
Students and faculty now were nominated 
for offices and served on committees on the 
same basis as the residents in attempting to 
carry forward the program of neighborhood 
improvement. 

To help carry out its aim, the Association 
blocked out a four-point program as follows: 


1. Study and analysis of the needs of the 
Morningside Heights and Manhattanville 
sections of Manhattan. 

2. Development of a program on the basis of 
the analysis of such needs of the area in 
housing, recreation, education, health, con- 
sumers’ purchasing. 
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3- Development of the Patty Smith Hil 
Family Camp for educational and pro- 
ductive purposes. 

4. Publication of a community news organ 
and, from time to time, a series of bulletins 
setting forth the activities, plans, and 
achievements of the Association. 


Forum Discussions 


The survey which had been made by a 
group of students in 1935-36 was studied and 
further developed by a committee of the 
Association. On the basis of the survey, 
it was decided to launch the second part of 
the program through a series of forums on 
health, housing, education, and politics, 
Committees of neighbors, students, and fac- 
ulty were organized to develop these forums. 
Leaders in these fields, residents of the neigh- 
borhood, were invited to lead the forums. 
The forum on health, for example, was led 
by the District Health Officer, the director 
of a clinic, one of the medical officers of 
Teachers College, the trained nurse of New 
College, and a Henry Street visiting nurse. 
The housing forum was led by a graduate 
student of the School of Architecture of Co- 
lumbia University, the Director of the Na- 
tional Association of Housing Officials, a 
housing consultant, a prominent architect, 
and the Executive Secretary of the City Wide 
Tenants Council. 

The principals of Public School 500, Wad- 
leigh High School Annex, Public School 43, 
Corpus Christi School, Horace Mann School, 
and Lincoln School conducted the forum on 
education under the chairmanship of the 
Educational Director of the United Parents 
Association. The closing forum on policies 
was led by leaders of the Democratic, Re- 
publican, American Labor, Socialist, and 
Communist parties. 

Out of these forums and subsequent dis- 
cussions by small groups came the more 
specific definition of the problems of the 
neighborhood on which groups are now 
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working. In education the main problems 
were defined as: 

1. How to obtain the use of Public School 43 
for a thoroughgoing adult education pro- 
gram. 

>. How to extend nursery school education. 

3. How to secure a senior high school for the 
area. 


The health forum led to a realization of 
the need for: 
1. Education of the people in the use of exist- 
ing facilities. 
2. Education in the use of hospital insurance 
plans. 


The housing forum revealed more than 
anything else the very great complexity of 
the problems involved. The general feeling 
was one of realization for the first time of 
how many forces influenced the develop- 
ment of housing. At present there is a group 
trying to become acquainted with the fun- 
damentals of housing programs so that a 
true definition of the problem can be made. 
Likewise, the political forum led to a greater 
realization of the complexity of the political 
forces operating in a big city, and of the 
need for deeper study of the problem. 

Last summer the problem of the family 
camp was a very difficult one. The group 
owned a beautiful tract of 95 hilly and 
wooded acres, with an inadequate water 
supply and a house in need of much repair 
to make it habitable. Students and neigh- 
bors wrestled with such problems as how to 
raise the money to make the repairs, how to 
meet the requirements of the health officer, 
and how to satisfy the varying food interests 
of the group. Of particular concern were 
the many problems of human relationships 
which arise when people who have known 
only the individualistic life of the city apart- 
ment dweller attempt to live together on a 
cooperative basis. 

One of the members of the Association 
had worked with the Boys’ Athletic League, 
and interested the director in the project. 
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An agreement was reached with the Boys’ 
Athletic League that for a stipulated sum 
four groups of ten each would be sent to the 
camp for periods of two weeks. It was from 
the income thus derived that it was possible 
to make the necessary repairs. Two New 
College students took charge. Usually there 
were five or six families along with the ten 
campers from the Boys’ Athletic League. 
The students worked out with the adults 
schedules whereby work was shared, and 
the students were generally responsible for 
accounts, shopping, cooking, care of the chil- 
dren, and the innumerable details of such 
a beginning venture. During the summer a 
playground was developed, the brook was 
temporarily dammed, and all fundamental 
repairs were made. The summer passed 
without mishap of any kind, and represented 
a truly educational project for all who par- 
ticipated in it. 

The pre-kindergarten is still running 
under the direction of a Teachers College 
graduate student, assisted by a New College 
student. The parents who compose the 
group contribute to the support of the kin- 
dergarten in one way or another. They take 
care of the lunches, the shopping, the clean- 
ing of the building, and the care and mak- 
ing of equipment, while a trained nurse, a 
physician, and a dentist in the group look 
after the health needs of the children. They 
pay a small salary to the graduate student 
whose work is carried as field work. Last 
year the parents of the kindergarten children 
met weekly with a group of New College 
Home Economics major students who were 
studying the problems of the family. The 
course was built up around the problems 
presented by the parents. The students and 
parents participated in discussion. The stu- 
dents got out of it a very real approach to 
the problems of the city dweller. 

Another interesting phase of the work has 
been the development of a neighborhood 
music school. There are flourishing piano 
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groups, a beginning band, and a new neigh- 
borhood chorus. These have been organized 
under the leadership of Professor Raymond 
Burrows of Teachers College who, through 
the school, is working out with his graduate 
students the theory and techniques of com- 
munity music. Children and adults alike 
are eager for the opportunities thus afforded 
them. 

The activities vary from year to year de- 
pending on the changing interests of the 
group and the developing interests in the 
project within the college. The general 
trend, however, toward closer relationships 
of the college with its neighborhood for the 
mutual advantage of both has been con- 
tinuous. 


DIFFICULTIES AND RELATED VALUES 


There have been many difficulties in carry- 
ing out the program that has been described. 
A heterogeneous city population, with the 
average occupancy of an apartment being 
but two years, does not lend itself easily to 
long-view neighborhood planning. Con- 
tinuous shift of population groups working 
away from the neighborhood in which the 
families live, and a general feeling of im- 
permanency in all activities, make the task a 
very difficult one. It is interesting, however, 
to note the existence of a nucleus group that 
has carried the burden of the work since its 
beginning in 1935. This group numbers 
about thirty-five and has shown a develop- 
ment that is truly gratifying. Many of the 
inarticulate are now able to express them- 
selves; the overaggressive have learned some- 
thing of the art of listening; and the general 
ability to work together has markedly in- 
creased. Students have thus had the oppor- 
tunity of experiencing the evolution of group 
solidarity under conditions of urban life 
which is generally agreed to be the least 
favorable to effective group activity. 

Another difficulty which pertains more 
particularly to the college end of the prob- 
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lem is the disparity between the ages of the 
young college students and the adults with 
whom they are working. Practical-minde 
adults who have faced the battles of life ang 
have learned much from experience hesitate 
to take advice from young people, particy. 
largly young college people. However, in 
this very difficulty lies one of the most im. 
portant values in the preparation of the 
teacher. It is never easy for a young teacher 
the first year in a community to deal with 
parents. Frequently a young person takes 
the place of an older, well-established and 
well-loved teacher, and parents are reluctant 
to trust their children to one so inexperi 
enced. Through the work in the com. 
munity, the young student, while still under 
the guidance of the college, has the chance 
to learn the point of view and the problems 
of the parents and the techniques of meeting 
those older than themselves in the parent. 
teacher relationship. Almost invariably they 
learn that if they have something of superio: 
quality to give in a situation, eventually they 
win respect and confidence. This realization 
is the powerful motivation for sound prepa- 
ration. 

The most serious obstacle, however, to 
this type of education is found in the oppo- 
sition of militant groups better geared to 
political action than to the slow processes 
of education. They argue that it is impos- 
sible to interest groups in the development 
of their neighborhood without blinding 
them to the need of a fundamental change 
in the social order. As against this point of 
view it is maintained that there is no conflict 
between efforts to improve individual com- 
munities and efforts to bring about funda- 
mental social change. On the contrary, only 
as people learn to work together on concrete 
problems within their grasp can they be 
expected to come into a realization of the 
need for fundamental social change. They 
must learn how to work to achieve it and 
be prepared at the same time to live effec- 
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tively in a different society when it is 
achieved. 

Stress on the economic interpretation of 
society has thrown psychological factors into 
the background. Those who interpret all 
conditions on an economic base frequently 
fail to appreciate that, after all, individuals 
must learn how to live together effectively, 
and that unless they acquire this ability, 
no economic change, however desirable, will 
be lasting in its effects. The student prepar- 
ing to teach will, through working with con- 
crete problems of community living, gain 
that necessary basic experience which will 
lessen the chance that he will launch on 
some half understood theoretical program 
of social change. The hard reality of his ex- 
periences will also make him less liable to 
be influenced by those demagogues who, 
under the cloak of social interest, know 
only too well how to capitalize the idealism 
of youth for their own ends. 

Another important value accrues from the 
tangible and relatively immediate results 
that can be attained as compared with the 
deferred hopes inevitable when a less clearly 
defined social program is offered. To see, 
for example, as has happened in the pres- 
ent instance, an adult program of edu- 
cation established in a public school through 
their efforts; to have worked on committees 
which have secured the use of a lot for recre- 
ational purposes, a kindergarten, or a family 
camp; to find, above all, that it is possible 
for a friendly, neighborly spirit to develop 
amid the impersonal surroundings of city 
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life—such experiences serve to spur young 
people on to greater efforts with the courage 
that comes from achievement. 

Merely to work in a community, however, 
doing this or that, could very quickly de- 
generate into amateur dabbling in social 
work. The problems of any given com- 
munity must always be studied in the light 
of current national and world conditions. 
Therefore, a very broad base of sociology, 
economics, and psychology are required so 
that both interpretation of conditions and 
planning for the future may be sound. 

One of the seminars concerned with com- 
munity developments terminated a year’s 
work with the following generalizations, 
which may well be used to summarize the 
position taken in the present article: 


1. It is the responsibility of the school to study 
the environment both physical and social 
and, in cooperation with other agencies, 
to define the problems of the community, 
set goals of achievement, and carry its 
share in the development of the com- 
munity. 

2. The school has the further responsibility 
of shaping its curriculum with reference 
to community needs. 

3. The curriculum of the school must take 
into account the educational needs of all 
ages from infancy through adulthood. 

4. The specific contributions of the school 
are: (1) the selection and organization 
of materials from all the fields of knowl- 
edge with reference to their use in solving 
the problems of living; (2) the teaching 
of the use of such materials in solving the 
problems of living. 
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HOW FAR INTEGRATION 


There is a strong movement, at the present 
time, toward the so-called “integrated cur- 
riculum.” Some say there must be a central 
integrating core to which all the work of the 
children is related. This core is the source of 
basic problems or units, and all activities are 
undertaken to realize the purposes of the 
“core” units. This is all very well in so far 
as there is essential need of the integrating 
relationships; but we must not go so far as 
to say that it is essential that all activities 
come within this range—that this is the only 
type of unit that will be contemplated or 
used. 

Let us consider a young boy who, on Satur- 
day morning, goes into the back yard of his 
home to play or work. He may be making 
a wagon, playing marbles, climbing a tree, 
raking the yard, tending the garden, etc. 
You will notice that none of these items has 
anything to do with the other. Skill in play- 
ing marbles will contribute nothing to suc- 
cess in climbing a tree, or making the wagon, 
raking the yard, or tending the garden, and 
vice versa. Each activity may be a concern 
of the boy, but they are individual interests. 
There is no integrating to be done—it is not 
needed. It would have to be dragged in 
bodily, and would be futile and of no effect. 

We must realize that life is made up of 
many varied interests, some of which are re- 
lated to each other, and, if properly inte- 
grated, it is a decided help. There are many 
others, however, which have no relation to 
certain other interests. Here no integration 
should be sought. Each such interest should 
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be pursued for its own sake, for what it cop. 
tributes to life on its own account. Hence 
we should be careful that we do not overdo 
“integration” in curriculum construction 
and in teaching. There are some units which 
should originate in the “core” field of “social 
relations,” but not all units should so origi 
nate. Just as important and just as valuable 
units should originate in the field of science, 
of literature, history, geography, health, 
music, dancing, etc. 

We should have some units which require 
contributions by the various fields of music, 
art, history, English, physical education, and 
others. These offer excellent examples of 
wide integration of the work in several fields. 
There are other valuable units, however, 
which are worked out within one or two 
fields. We must remember that “specializa- 
tion” has made great contributions to human 
progress, perhaps even greater than has “in- 
tegration.” They are complements of each 
other—each is needed, and we must plan our 
curriculum and our teaching and learning 
activities so that “specialization” and “inte- 
gration” may each make its appropriate con- 
tribution to the education of our children. 
Let us not interpret the theory of the “inte- 
grated” curriculum in a way which demands 
every activity to be related to the “core” 
field, whatever that field should be. There 
never yet has been proposed any one field 
which includes all of life or of education. 
Let us not attempt the obviously impossible. 
Let us work for adequate integration where 
appropriate, but let us not overdo it, as “corre- 
lation” was overdone by some of its devotees 
in the past. 
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THE SOCIAL HERITAGE 


The most important and the most signifi- 
cant thing in human life is the social herit- 
age. Where is it found and how may one 
attain it? Chiefly, it is recorded in history, 
literature, and science. Here are embodied 
the greatest thoughts, the greatest truths, the 
greatest ideals, and the greatest aspirations 
of the race—the discoveries of the greatest 
minds the race has produced. They are in- 
dispensable in modern life. The value of 
these treasures is incalculable. A prominent 
part of the aim of education is the transmis- 
sion of the social heritage to the oncoming 
generation. By this means it is hoped that 
the student will come to understand and to 
appreciate how the present state of civiliza- 
tion has come from the past. By the study 
of history, literature, and science as they de- 
veloped from period to period, the student 
may get a broad view of the progress of 
humanity step by step, and thus, it is thought, 
be able best to understand and appreciate the 
present stage of development and to assist in 
the solution of present and future problems. 

The “progressives” among modern educa- 
tors place chief emphasis on “present-day ex- 
perience” and “present-day problems” in edu- 
cation. They desire an “integrated,” “ex- 
perience” curriculum, which discards the 
“subjects” in our course of study and substi- 
tutes “ways of living” or “functions of life” 
instead. This plan relegates history, litera- 
ture, and science to a very subordinate place 
in the program. They are not taught as such 
except to those with special talents and apti- 
tudes, who elect to study them. They are 
not a part of the basic program provided for 
all students. This basic program is called 
“the social program” and is a study of mod- 
ern social problems. 

How can one adequately understand and 
appreciate the present except by an adequate 
understanding of the stages of past progress 
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to the present situation? If any important 
steps are missing in this picture, there can 
be no full or adequate understanding of the 
present situation, for all its beginnings lie in 
the past. It would seem, then, that the over- 
emphasis which modern “progressives” place 
upon “the present” and upon “present-day 
experience” precludes an adequate compre- 
hension of the present situation and of the 
fact that the chronological development of 
history, literature, and science is an essential 
part of any modern educational program. 
These are not electives for talented indi- 
viduals (who would of course have oppor- 
tunity to go deeper into these fields) but 
would be basic activities for all students. 
They constitute the basis of our common 
culture, and would be needed by all for ade- 
quate, mutual understanding and coopera- 
tion in the solution of common problems, 
and for a comprehension of man’s progress 
and purposes, which make for the highest 
satisfaction in living. 

We join these “progressives” in their desire 
for an adequate basis of real experience on 
the part of the pupil, both in and outside 
of the schoolroom, as education should be 
adequately grounded in real experience. But 
we do not go to the extent of omitting ade- 
quate provision for vicarious experience on 
the part of the child, embracing the experi- 
ence of the race as depicted through history, 
literature, and science. We believe in an 
adequate program of “doing,” but not to the 
exclusion of an adequate “knowing” pro- 
gram, which is more basic and important. 
We do not feel that a child may acquire ade- 
quately the heritage of the race, which we 
insist is one of the prime purposes of educa- 
tion, by activities related to “present-day ex- 
perience” only. We further believe that the 
development of an adequate concept of the 
social heritage is the first requisite of an 
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Co the Members 


Your newly elected president extends 
greetings to members and friends of the De- 
partment of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction. 

At the meetings of the Executive Commit- 
tee and the Board of Directors recently held 
in Cleveland, long-term plans of the Depart- 
ment were again considered in the light of 
progress already made and of future steps 
to be taken. President Bader’s comprehen- 
sive report of the year’s work served to 
crystallize in the minds of members of the 
Executive Committee and Board of Direc- 
tors the feeling which has been growing for 
some time—that service to members in the 
field should be increased and that leadership 
in the field should be more fully utilized. 
In order that these objectives might be real- 
ized, action was taken at the meeting of the 
Board of Directors on February 28 to in- 
crease the personnel of the headquarters 
staff and to point the work of the office more 
largely in the directions indicated above. A 
larger budget was adopted in order to make 


ANNUAL ELECTIONS 


At the annual meeting of the Department 
in Cleveland, the following officers were 
elected for the year 1939-40: 


President: Julia L. Hahn, Division Super- 
vising Principal, Public Schools, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

First Vice-President: Helen Heffernan, 
Chief, Division of Elementary Education 
and Rural Schools, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Sacramento, Calif. 

Second Vice-President: Prudence Cutright, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Miss Edith M. Bader, former president of 
the Department, was elected to the Executive 
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this expansion possible. The meeting closed 
with a slogan enthusiastically accepted by al 
present, “Organize the country!” 

In order to do this we need the help of 
every person interested in supervision from 
any angle. The old autocratic concept of 
supervision is passing rapidly and in its place 
is the newer concept of supervision that helps 
teachers help themselves. Teachers believe 
in this kind of supervision because they are 
a part of it. We know that there is much 
each of you can do to further good super. 
vision in your locality and we want to be of 
service to you in doing it. If you do not soon 
hear from someone who represents our or- 
ganization concerning your place in this 
challenging plan for service, please write us 
at headquarters. Tell us what we can do 
for you and what you can do for us. 


Julia L. Hal 


PRESIDENT. 


(Further details of plans now under way for 
increasing service to members will be discussed 
in this section next month.) 


Committee for a term of three years and 
Dr. Hollis L. Caswell, former first vice-presi- 
dent, was elected for a term of two years 
in place of Dr. Julia L. Hahn. 

Miss Prudence Cutright, Miss Helen Het- 
fernan, and Dr. William T. Melchior were 
reélected to the Board of Directors for a 
term of three years. New directors will be 
announced next month. 

New state representatives include: Mrs. 
Emile Windle (Virginia), Miss Frances 
Martin (Michigan), and Miss Elizabeth 
McD. Black (Tennessee). 

A full report of the convention will ap- 
pear in the April issue. 
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NEWS FROM 
THE FIELD 


ANNUAL MEETING OF ILLINOIS 
SUPERVISORS 


The twenty-third annual meeting of the 
Illinois State Association of Supervisors and 
Directors of Education, of which Miss 
Amelia Traenkenschuh is president, will be 
held on March 31 and April 1 at the West- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb. 
Miss Bessie Cooper, Critic and Lower Grade 
Principal at the College, is program chair- 
man. 

On Friday morning, following a visit and 
inspection of the new training school, Dr. 
William S. Gray of the University of Chi- 
cago, who has served for several years as 
reading adviser, will address the assembled 
group. Dr. Harry Metter of the Eastern Illi- 
nois State Teachers College is in charge of 
the Friday afternoon session, which will be 
given over to the social sciences. Miss Nellie 
Swanson of Galesburg is toastmistress for 
the Friday dinner meeting. 

On Saturday morning, following the busi- 
ness meeting, Dr. Chris DeYoung of the 
Normal University, Normal, Illinois, will 
take charge of the section on supervision. 


ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL SUPER- 
VISORS IN MASSACHUSETTS 


“The Growth of the Teacher through Cul- 
tural and Social Enrichment” was the topic 
chosen by the Eastern Study Group as their 
contribution to the Second Yearbook of the 
Association of General Supervisors of Public 
Education in Massachusetts. The January 
meeting of the Association was devoted to 
a discussion of this topic. There was an ex- 





hibit of programs from various cities and 
towns showing what the communities offer 
to the general public in the way of cultural 


enrichment. The members of the Associa- 
tion told of what was being done in their 
communities to enrich the lives of teachers. 
This was followed by a general discussion 
of what a supervisor can do to encourage 
and foster an enrichment program. 

Two guest speakers, Miss Amy Rachel 
Whittier of the Massachusetts School of Art 
and Miss Grace Pierce of the Lowell State 
Teachers College, talked on what it meant 
in the life of a teacher to have a love and ap- 
preciation for art and music. 

The discussion at this meeting will be sum- 
marized in a written report, writes the chair- 
man, Miss Katharine H. Daniels, and will 
be combined with the study carried on by 
the Eastern Study Group, to form the chap- 
ter for the Second Yearbook. 


SPRING PAGEANT 


Miss Minnie C. Winder, Primary Super- 
visor, Ashland, Kentucky, who also directs 
the music in her department, is again plan- 
ning a spring pageant to be given on May 5. 
Last year the program was given before the 
state meeting of Kentucky P. T. A. and was 
pronounced a beautifully executed piece of 
work. 

The teachers, who give whole-hearted co- 
operation in the work, are enriched by the 
use of the money. Miss Winder buys books 
for her department and has one of the best 
equipped libraries for the children in the 
State. 
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DINNER MEETINGS 


The fifteen principals of the white schools 
of Winston-Salem, North Carolina, along 
with the superintendent of schools, Mr. John 
Watson Moore, the business manager of the 
schools, Mr. Hoy Holshouser, and the ele- 
mentary supervisor, Miss Grace Brunson, 
have held once each month a combined pro- 
fessional meeting and dinner meeting. These 
meetings are held in the various schools 
with the principal of the selected school act- 
ing as host and with another principal speak- 
ing to the group on some particular phase 
of the educational program of the city or 
on some specific problem which his school 
is attempting to solve. Miss Brunson reports 
that these meetings have proved to be very 
worth while, both from a professional and 
from a social standpoint. 


NEW CURRICULUM LABORATORY AT 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


The completion of a new building for the 
School of Education will make it possible to 
bring together this summer for the first time 
the scattered materials and staff members 
actively concerned with curriculum improve- 
ment, and will provide special quarters for 
constructive laboratory work in curriculum 
problems. “Individual diagnosis of pupil 
needs in a carefully analyzed social environ- 
ment” is the basis on which the curriculum 
laboratory will build its work. The Reading 
Clinic under Dr. E. A. Betts, the Psycho- 
Educational Clinic under Dr. R. G. Bern- 
reuter, the Speech Clinic under Professor 
Herbert Koepp-Baker, and the Educational 
Research Laboratory under Dr. C. C. Peters 
are grouped around and will contribute di- 
rectly to the Curriculum Laboratory, which 
is for the present under the direction of Dean 
M. R. Trabue. 

For the 1939 Summer Session the local 
staff will be strengthened by the addition of 
Dr. Arthur K. Loomis, Superintendent of 
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the Shaker Heights Public Schools, formerly 
director of curriculum work in the Denye 
Public Schools; and of Dr. John L. Louns. 
bury, Principal of the Junior College at Long 
Beach, California, who has recently com. 
pleted an extensive study of curricula and 
materials of instruction in the junior colleges 
of America. 


PROBLEM OF DECREASED 
ENROLLMENT 


The schools of Greenfield, Massachusetts, 
reports Superintendent Frederick W. Porter, 
are faced with the choice of two alternatives 
on account of a decreased enrollment in the 
elementary schools: 


1. Cutting down the teaching staff to maintain 
an average number of pupils per teacher 
with the possibility of doubling up some 
classes or sending children to schools more 
distant from their homes with an equally 
good or slightly less good educational situa. 
tion, or 

2. Maintaining the present teaching staff and 
allocation of pupils with fewer pupils per 
teacher, consequently increasing the cost per 
pupil. 
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This seems to be an important decision 
since it is one that is being faced or will be 
faced by many school boards in the near 
future. The School Committee chose the 
second course as its policy. 


SUPERVISION IN TENNESSEE 


Supervisors of seven East Tennessee coun- 
ties met with their regional director, Miss 
Elizabeth Black, on Saturday, February 4, 
for a luncheon meeting in Knoxville. The 
problems of supervision in the service area 
were discussed. The group formed a perma- 
nent organization and planned to meet once 
a month. Miss Onolee Brooks of Anderson 
County was chosen president and Miss Vir- 
ginia McCorkle of Cumberland County, 
secretary. In the remaining months of the 
present academic year, the various supervi- 
sors plan to exchange visits. 
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STUDY OF CURRICULUM NEEDS 


Walker County, Alabama, is making every 
effort to give its children a more functional 
education. The Board of Education, upon 
the recommendation of Superintendent A. S. 
Scott, employed three consultants from the 
University of Alabama to assist in the gen- 
eral study of curriculum needs. The topic 
chosen for the year was “Know the Child.” 
The group is composed of more than four 
hundred teachers. The county supervisor, 
Miriam Austin Locke, has established mid- 
monthly study groups in seven sections of 
the county in order to secure more intimate 
consideration of the child’s needs. These 
small study groups have been most profit- 
able. From thirty to fifty teachers attend 
each group meeting. The topics for con- 
sideration included (1) the physical, (2) the 
emotional, and (3) the social needs of chil- 
dren. 


The city schools of Santa Cruz, Cali- 
fornia, are conducting a study of curriculum 
revision involving English and the physical 








sciences. This development is aimed to em- 
brace all grades from kindergarten through 
the twelfth. A key committee of selected 
representatives from each grade serves as 
the nucleus, each conducting his own group 
discussions. Reports are returned to the key 
committee to enable the coordination of the 
whole undertaking. One of the most im- 
portant outcomes is the working together 
of elementary, junior and senior high school 
faculties. The superintendent, Roy E. Simp- 
son, reports that the results so far are very 
encouraging. 


READING CLINIC 


Miss Ruby V. Perry, Principal of the 
Margaret C. Hanson Normal School in 
New Orleans, Louisiana, announces the 
opening of the Hanson Normal Reading 
Clinic. This is the culmination of a desire 
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of long standing on her part. The importance 
of this reading clinic is easily understood, as 
the Hanson Normal School is a training 
school for all elementary teachers employed 
by the Orleans Parish Board. 

Application has also been made for a 
charter for a New Orleans Unit of the Fu- 
ture Teachers of America, being sponsored 
by the Students Council of the Hanson 
School. 


During the month of February, 15 new 
members enrolled and 120 renewed their 
memberships in the Department. Subscrip- 
tions to Educational Method, 18 new and 48 
renewals. 


Personal News SWVotes 


Changes in positions among Massachusetts 
supervisors have been reported by Miss Mary 
O. Pottenger of Springfield: 


Miss Ruth E. Dority, former Supervisor of 
Elementary Grades in Dedham, has taken a 
principalship in Newton and Miss Bertha A. 
DeLoura is now Elementary Supervisor in 
Dedham. 

Miss Irene E. Conway is the new Elemen- 
tary Supervisor in Needham. 

Miss Mary A. Haverty, Elementary Super- 
visor in Boston, has been made a District 
Master. Miss Bertha C. Quinnam has been 
appointed Elementary Supervisor in Miss 
Haverty’s place. 

Miss Verna L. Wadleigh, former Super- 
visor of Elementary Grades in Reading, has 
taken an editorial position with John C. Win- 
ston Company, Publishers, in Philadelphia. 
Miss Maud Adlington has been appointed 
Elementary Supervisor in Miss Wadleigh’s 
place. 


Mrs. Miriam Austin Locke, Supervisor of 
Elementary Schools, Walker County, Ala- 
bama, has served for the past three years as 
president of Iota Chapter of Delta Kappa 
Gamma Gamma, and state vice-president. 
She is also state chairman of the Committee 
on Letters and Publications. 








RESEARCH IN 
REVIEW 


Editor, Man.ey E. Irwin 


[The Board of Editors welcomes contributions of research abstracts and reviews 
which will be of interest to our readers. ] 
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EDUCATION FOR AMERICAN LIFE. Re- 
port of the Regents Inquiry. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1938. 167 p. $2.00. 


Education for American Life, a summary 
volume of the Regents Inquiry in the State 
of New York, brings together the findings 
and recommendations of a two-year study of 
the program of education for the state of 
New York. The study was sponsored by the 
Regents and financed by the General Edu- 
cation Board. 

Two hundred investigators made a de- 
tailed study of sample classrooms in rural 
and metropolitan sections of the state. The 
summary volume is unique in that it con- 
tains few tables and statistical procedures, 
which one usually finds in such an investiga- 
tion. However, it gives evidence that the 
findings and recommendations are based on 
factual analysis of the conditions. 

The Commission recommends: extension 
of high school courses and two years beyond 
the twelfth grade; the addition of a pre- 
primary grade for five-year-olds; salary 
boosts for rural teachers to raise annual sala- 
ries from eight hundred dollars to twelve 
hundred dollars; that emphasis be placed 
on adult education through the improve- 
ment of library facilities and classes to meet 
the needs of the communities; a revision of 
the State Department of Education through 
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the adoption of leadership based on research iv : 

and the acceptance of the strengthening of oe 

local professional leadership. £ the 

The Commission is of the opinion that the “ the 

extension of services may be financed through Sup 

savings brought about by consolidation of § ator 

school districts and economies in organiza. f, dis 

tion and administration. ouk 
This report will have considerable influ- 

ence, no doubt, on education in other states POPt 


and cities during the next few years. It has § UC 
already received considerable comment fron J Bu 
the press in different parts of the country. - 


THE IMPLICATIONS OF RESEARCH A 
FOR THE CLASSROOM TEACHER. §; 
Joint Yearbook of the American Educational 
Research Association and the Department of 
Classroom Teachers, National Education As- = 
sociation, February, 1939. 318 p. Paper. of t 
$1.00. foll 

dis 


This joint yearbook is an illustration of }),.; 


what can be done through cooperative under- J ..,, 
taking. The book contains no original re- J |; 
search, but it does bring together in concise ] (¢ 
form the findings of research in a large num- f ,., 
ber of investigations. ‘ 

The volume is divided into two parts. 
Part I treats a number of general problems 
for the teacher. Among the topics discussed 
are: the effective teacher at work; the value 
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nf research to teachers; the interpretation 
bad evaluation of research; and the applica- 
‘on of the scientific method. In this part are 
brought together a list of sources where 
teachers and others may find descriptions of 
research studies. The characteristics of good 
esearch with illustrations of how they are 
IB applied make this part of the book practical 
4s well as interesting. 

Part II contains answers to more than four 
hundred questions which have been organ- 
ized into chapters, such as child develop- 
ment, organization of schools, the learning 
process, and all of the subjects commonly 
found in the school curriculum. These ques- 
tions are treated briefly, but show evidence 
of considerable research being brought to 
bear in the conclusions given. The authors 
of the chapters are well-known authorities 
in their fields. 

Supervisors, teachers, and school adminis- 
trators will find this yearbook very helpful 
in discussion groups, in classes, and in their 
work of outlining curriculum procedures. 


POPULATION TRENDS AND THEIR ED- 
UCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS. Research 
Bulletin of the National Education Associa- 
tion. Volume XVI, No. 1, January, 1938. 
60 p. $.50. 


A number of studies have been made dur- 
ing the last decade showing the trends in 
population in the United States and pointing 
out a number of social problems growing out 
of these trends. In Part I of this bulletin the 
following trends in population changes are 
discussed: a definite slowing down of popu- 
lation growth; a widening difference be- 
tween the rates of natural increase for cer- 
tain groups; a steady rise in the average age 
of the population; new geographic concen- 
trations of the population through the re- 
distribution of people in relation to natural 
resources and social institutions; the shift in 
emphasis from the productive and extractive 
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occupations to the mechanical, managerial, 
professional, and service occupations. 

It is estimated that for each one hundred 
people between twenty and sixty years of 
age, there will be in 1970 about half as many 
under twenty and more than twice as many 
over sixty as there were in 1900. Further, it 
is estimated that the number of children of 
high school age (14-17) will continue to in- 
crease until about 1940, after which the 
downward trend will begin for that age 
group. 

At the present time there are vast migra- 
tions of population from one area of the 
country to another. Youth is still moving 
from the farm areas to urban areas, from the 
less favored sections to the more favored sec- 
tions of the country. 

In Part II of this bulletin are discussed 
the educational implications of population 
trends. These implications are summarized 
under ten headings: improvement and ex- 
tension, school plant, guidance and adjust- 
ment, rural schools, population facts in the 
curriculum, wholesome attitudes on popula- 
tion questions, teacher personnel, better edu- 
cation for more adults, state and federal sup- 
port, public relations. 

The educational problems connected with 
population trends are national in character, 
but they have a bearing on each community. 
Perhaps there is no such thing as preparing 
children to live in a particular community. 
The problem of teachers in the most isolated 
community is truthfully one of national im- 
portance because the pupils who attend those 
schools may be living in entirely different 
sections of the country when they become 
adults. 

The bulletin is animated by sixteen pic- 
torial figures. In the appendix are further 
basic figures from which the conclusions are 
drawn. In addition are sources of informa- 
tion from which the tables are taken and a 
list of publications on related topics. 
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REDIRECTING TEACHER EDUCATION. 
By Goodwin Watson, Donald P. Cottrell, and 
Esther M. Lloyd-Jones. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1938. 105 p. 
$1.35. 


During the “nineteen-thirties” the atten- 
tion of educators has been focused increas- 
ingly upon the better preparation of teachers. 
It is interesting to note this reémphasis just 
one hundred years after the “eighteen-thir- 
ties,” when a strong movement for the im- 
proved education of teachers resulted in the 
first state normal school, the first subsidiza- 
tion of an academy to present courses in 
pedagogy, and the first chair of pedagogy in 
a college. 

Out of the current interest there has come 
the National Survey of the Education of 
Teachers and its six volume report, several 
yearbooks of national societies in education, 
the reports of the committee of the North 
Central Association on the education of 
teachers, the report of Committee Q of the 
American Association of University Profes- 
sors, innovations here and there, and a con- 
siderable literature in the professional jour- 
nals. Nor are we satisfied with the situation. 
Another forward-looking study, five-years in 
length and national in scope, is being 
launched by the American Council on Edu- 
cation. 

A new publication—this time without 
statistics, tables, or research analyses—very 
readable, concise, forward-looking, and in 
places quite unconventional, is devoted to 
the delineation of a program of improved 
teacher education. 
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It implies shortcomings; it suggests new 
objectives and procedures. In turn it covers 
by chapters such areas of the problem as the 
need for much better teachers, old and newer 
objectives, more scientific selection, guidance, 
achievement standards, breadth of education, 
participation as training, research training, 
new curricular areas, organization, physical 
plant, and in-service growth. 

The general point of view of the book en- 
deavors to integrate a greater emphasis on 
personality development through a vitalized, 
functional curriculum, better personnel sery- 
ices, a high level of college living, with a 
type of social education which it is hoped 
will make teachers more competent in the 
education of pupils for democracy and for 
rapid social change. 

The book is not a comprehensive manual 
but rather a statement and elucidation of 
objectives with illustrative procedures. It is 
the projection of the philosophy of progres- 
sive education into the field of teacher edv- 
cation, particularly for the teachers college 
to which reference is most often made. 

In the redirected program, of course, much 
of the older and current is retained; but 
the numerous innovations and suggested 
improvements pulled together in outline 
form by the writer run into several pages. 
Most any institution will find here new sug- 
gestions and all students of teacher educa- 
tion will be stimulated to thought. The ef- 
fort of the authors is to present a point of 
view translated into a program. 

Implementation of a philosophy such as 
this is far more difficult than its formulation 
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I. statement. Not only the supervisor or 
_—— of instruction but the teachers also 
‘should read it critically in order to react to 
jit in a way by which they, too, can help in- 
‘spire the institutions responsible for the edu- 
‘cation of teachers. 


| The rank and file of our profession must 





interest themselves in the problem of teacher 
education just as much as they do in tenure, 
disability, retirement, certification, self-im- 
provement, and salary schedules. For the 
‘ordinary teacher and supervisor, as well as 
for those directly responsible for teacher 
training in higher institutions, this is an in- 
teresting, thought-provoking book. 
W. E. Pex, 
| Dean, School of Education, 
University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The master word of our day is cooperation. Statesmen plead for it, dictators command 
it, ministers preach about it. It is even beginning to be taught in our schools. But how 
much dees the average person know about cooperation or the techniques by which it may 
be practiced? The Eleventh Yearbook deals with this timely subject in an informative and 
helpful way. Following the discussion of basic principles, data are presented which give a 
picture of the status of cooperation in American schools today, and the attitudes of teachers 
and administrators toward cooperation. Of particular interest are the accounts written by 


teachers of their experimental attempts to make classroom work truly democratic and 
cooperative. 
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